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HIS  volume  makes  no  pretension  to  anti 
quarian    research,    though    it   commences 
with  a  short  extract  from  the  poet-herds 
man  of  the  seventh  century ;  nor  does  it 
profess  to  give  specimens  from  all  the  poets 
with  whom  our  country  has  been  so  richly 
dowered. 

It  simply  offers — in  accordance  with  its 
title — "gleams"  from  the  divine  light  which 
has  shone  on  our  race  now  for  twelve  cen 
turies — waxing  and  waning  with  the  passing  years,  but  never 
extinct ;  and  though  differing  in  glory  in  its  several  manifesta 
tions,  always  a  light  in  which  we  rejoice. 

The  selections,    though   kept    together  in  centuries,   are   not 
arranged    in   strict  chronological  order,  as  greater  variety  was 
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obtained  by  occasional  deviations  from  it  ;  and  moreover,  the 
greater  poets  seemed  better  placed  when  dividing  the  minor 
ones. 

The  spelling  of  DUN  BAR'S  poetry  has  been  slightly  modernized 
(as  SPENSER'S  has  been  of  late),  in  order  to  make  his  really 
beautiful  poem  intelligible. 
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CLEDMON.    SEVENTH  CENTURY. 


at 


HERE  was  not  yet  then  here, 
except  gloom  like  a  cavern, 
anything  made. 
But  the  wide  ground 
stood  deep  and  dim 
for  a  new  lordship, 
shapeless  and  unsuitable. 
On  this  with  his  eyes  he  glanced, 
the  King  stern  in  mind, 
And  the  joyless  place  beheld. 
He  saw  the  dark  clouds 
perpetually  pass 
black  under  the  sky, 
void  and  waste ; 
till  that  this  world's  creation 
thro'  the  word  was  done 
of  the  King  of  Glory. 


THE  CREATION  OF  LIGHT. 


Here  first  made 
the  Eternal  Lord, 
the  Patron  of  all  creatures, 
heaven  and  earth. 
He  reared  the  sky, 
and   this  roomy  land  established 
with  strong  powers, 
Almighty  Ruler! 

The  earth  was  then  yet 
with  grass  not  green  ; 
with  the  ocean  covered, 
perpetually  black  ; 
far  and  wider 
the  desert  ways. 

There  was  the  glory-bright 
Spirit  of  the  Heaven's  Wonder 
borne  over  the  watery  abyss 
with  great  abundance. 
The  Creator  of  angels  commanded, 
the  Lord  of  life  ! 
Light  to  come  forth 
over  the  roomy  ground. 

Quickly  was  fulfilled 
the  high  King's  command  : 
the  sacred  light  came 
over  the  waste 
as  the  Artist  ordered. 
Then  separated 
the  Governor  of  victory 
over  the  water-flood 
light  from  darkness, 


shade  from  shine : 

he  made  them  both  be  named, 

Lord  of  life ! 

Light  was  first, 
thro'  the  Lord's  word 
called  day: 

creation  of  bright  splendour 
pleased  well  the  Lord, 
At  the  beginning, 
the  birth  of  time, 
the  first  day, 
He  saw  the  dark  shade 
black  spread  itself 
over  the  wide  ground, 
when  time  declined 
over  the  oblation-smoke  of  the  earth. 
The  Creator  after  separated 
from  the  pure  shine, 
(our  Maker,) 
the  first  evening. 
To  him  ran  at  last 
a  throng  of  dark  clouds. 
To  these  the  King  himself 
gave  the  name  of  night : 
our  Saviour 
These  separated. 
Afterwards,  as  an  inheritance, 
the  will  of  the  Lord 
made  and  did  it 
eternal  over  the  earth. 

Translated  by  S.  TURNER. 
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©nnbcl. 

FROM  "BEOWULF,"  THE  GREATEST  ANGLO-SAXON  POEM.  DATE 

UNCERTAIN. 

THE  Grendel  was  a  giant,  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Cain,  and  therefore  exiled  by 
Heaven  to  the  wildest  waste  in  Jutland.  In  the  reign  of  Hrothgar,  King  of  Denmark,  he 
determined  to  destroy  the  nobles  of  his  Court,  and  at  the  hour  when  the  Danes,  after  ' '  quaff 
ing  their  beer,"  were  asleep  in  the  royal  hall,  according  to  the  fashion  of  those  days,  this 
fiend  stalked  into  it  and  slew  thirty  of  the  sleeping  Ethelings.  Then  he  returned  to  his  mys 
terious  abode.  These  visits  were  frequently  renewed,  and  always  with  the  same  success.  The 
King  was  in  despair,  when  a  famous  Gothic  champion,  Beowulf — the  hero  of  the  poem — 
hearing  of  this  mysterious  horror,  came  to  his  assistance,  resolved  to  defy  the  giant.  He 
arrived  in  Denmark;  the  King  accepted  his  offer  to  encounter  the  Grendel,  and  after  an 
entertainment,  left  him  and  his  friends  to  keep  guard  in  the  hall  where  the  nobles  slept.  Here 
in  a  short  time  all  were  asleep  save  Beowulf. 


VER  the  moor,  beneath  his  misty  hills, 

The  Grendel  stalked,  —  the  fiend  by  Heaven  accursed  ! 

And  well  he  hoped,  —  this  foe  to  human-kind,  — 

Within  that  lofty  hall  to  seize  his  victims. 

In  darkness  wrapt,  the  silent  fiend  approached, 

Until  that  festive  hall,  that  golden  seat 

Of  high-born  warriors,  rich  with  goblets  strewn, 

Before  him  lay.     Nor  this  the  only  time 

That  he  the  courts  of  princely  Hrothgar  sought. 

But  never  in  the  days  of  yore  had  he 

Leaders  more  brave,  or  thanes  more  dauntless  found 

Than  in  that  hall  reposed. 


Onward  he  stalked, 

That  being  joyless.     Swift  the  wrathful  fiend 
With  arm  of  might  the  massive  bulwarks  rent, 
That  vainly  stopt  his  entrance.     O'er  the  floor 
With  shining  stones  resplendent  strode  the  fiend  ; 
Dark  was  his  mood,  and  terrible  the  flame 
Which  from  his  lurid  eyeballs  flashed  around. 
Many  the  sleepers  in  that  festive  hall, 
By  friendship,  or  by  nearer  kindred  joined  : 
Great  was  the  demon's  joy  ;   for  well  he  thought, 
That  prowler  awful,  ere  the  morning  dawned, 
Of  each  the  soul  and  frame  to  rend  asunder. 


THE  GRENDEL. 


Grim  was  his  smile  to  see  the  banquet  spread  ; 
It  seemed  as  if,  obedient  to  his  wish, 
Fortune  that  night  so  many  victims  sent 
To  please  his  gory  tooth. 

In  purpose  firm 

Higlac's  brave  kinsman  watched ;   and  much  he  mused 
How  he  within  his  sudden  grasp  might  close 
The  hated  foe.     Nor  sluggish  was  the  Grendel : 
In  former  visits  little  had  it  cost 
To  seize  his  sleeping  victims,  and  their  bones 
To  crush  exultingly,  while  from  the  veins 
The  purple  current  streamed ;  but  of  the  limbs, 
Lifeless  and  mangled,  feet  and  hands  alone 
Became  his  horrid  repast. 

Near  he  drew, 

And  with  his  hands  the  waking  chieftain  seized, 
On  couch  reclined.     But  swifter  rose  the  thane, 
And  in  his  sudden  grasp  the  demon  dashed 
Against  the  floor  resplendent.     Sore  dismayed, 
The  Grendel  felt  that  in  his  wanderings 
Throughout  the  regions  of  the  middle  earth, 
Never  had  stronger  man  his  grasp  assailed. 
In  terror  sudden,  much  the  monster  wished 
To  flee  precipitate ;   in  darkness  wrapt, 
To  seek  the  shelter  of  his  demon  home. 

The  Grendel  is  finally  vanquished  by  Beowulf. 

Translated  from  THORKELIN'S  "  Beowulf" 


TENTH  CENTURY. 

UMMER  is  i-comen  in, 

Llude  sing  Cuccu ; 
Groweth  sed  and  bloweth  med, 
And  springth  the  wde  nu, 

Sing  Cuccu,  Cuccu. 

Awe  bleteth  after  lomb, 

Lhouth  after  calue  cu, 
Bulluc  sterteth,  bucke  verteth, 

Murie  sing  Cuccu, 
Cuccu,  Cuccu, 


CUCKOO  SONG. 


Wei  sings  thu  cuccu, 
Ne  swith  thu  nauer  nu ; 
Sing  Cuccu  nu, 
Sing  Cuccu. 


Modernized  by  WARTON. 

Summer  is  a-coming  in, 

Loud  sing,  Cuckoo  ! 
Groweth  seed  and  bloweth  mead, 

And  springeth  the  wood  now. 
Sing  Cuckoo  !   Cuckoo  ! 

Ewe  bleateth  after  lamb, 
Loweth  calf  after  cow, 
Bullock  starteth,  buck  departeth, 
Merry  sing,  Cuckoo  ! 
Cuckoo  !   Cuckoo  ! 
Well  singeth  the  cuckoo. 
Nor  cease  to  sing  now, 
Sing  Cuckoo  !   now, 
Sing  Cuckoo  ! 


ALCUIN.     A.D.  725—804. 

M.  Mar*Wl  to 


ELOVED  cell,  retirement's  sweet  abode  ! 

Farewell,  a  last  farewell,  thy  poet  bids  thee  ! 

Beloved  cell,  by  smiling  woods  embraced, 
Whose  branches,  shaken  by  the  genial  breeze, 
To  meditation  oft  my  mind  disposed. 
Around  thee  too  their  health-reviving  herbs 
In  verdure  gay  the  fertile  meadows  spread ; 
And  murmuring  near,  by  flowery  banks  confined, 
Through    fragrant    meads    the    crystal    streamlets 

glide, 

Wherein  his  nets  the  joyful  flsher  casts. 
And  fragrant  with  the  apple-bending  bough, 
With  rose  and  lily  joined,  thy  gardens  smile ; 
While  jubilant  along  thy  verdant  glades 


a 


A   FAREWELL   TO  HIS   CELL. 


At  dawn  his  melody  each  songster  pours, 

And  to  his  God  attunes  the  notes  of  praise. 

Yet  sweeter  far  the  sounds  which  thou  hast  heard, 

When  to  my  infant  mind  by  Christian  sage 

The  books  of  holy  wisdom  were  explained. 

Still  sweeter  those  which  silent  nature  heard, 

When  grateful  songs  to  heaven's  great  King  arose. 

Beloved  cell,  in  mournful  strains,  alas  ! 

And  flowing  tears,  I  leave  thy  ivy'd  roof. 

No  more  thy  silence  shall  the  Muses  break ; 

No  more  beneath  thy  classic  shade  recline 

Famed  Horace,  or  the  greater  sire  of  song. 

No  more,  when  strangers'  feet  these  precincts  tread, 

Thy  solitudes  with  youthful  music  ring. 

Thus  all  things  change ;    in  mortal  life 

There's  no  stability;  like  sudden  gloss, 

Swift  fades  the  splendour  of  this  slippery  world : 

The  brightest  day  is  soon  by  darkness  driven ; 

By  frosty  blasts  the  fairest  flowers  are  nipt ; 

By  rising  winds  the  tranquil  sea  is  vexed  : 

Here  swifter  youth  the  nimble  stag  pursues; 

There,  o'er  his  staff  incumbent,  totters  age. 

Why,  world  delusive,  eager  to  betray, 

Do  we,  blind  mortals,  love  thee? 

Translated  from  the  Latin. 


"57 


Written  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tour  Tenebreuse,  or  Black  Tower. 


O  wretched  captive  of  his  prison  speaks, 

Unless  with  pain  and  bitterness  of  soul ; 
Yet  consolation  from  the  Muse  he  seeks, 

Whose  voice  alone  misfortune  can  control. 
Where  now  is  each  ally,  each  baron,  friend, 

Whose  face  I  ne'er  beheld  without  a  smile? 
Will  none,  his  sovereign  to  redeem,  expend 

The  smallest  portion  of  his  treasures  vile? 


Though  none  may  blush  that  near  two  tedious  years 

Without  relief  my  bondage  has  endured, 
Yet  know,  my  English,  Norman,  Gascon  peers, 

Not  one  of  you  should  thus  remain  immured  : 
The  meanest  subject  of  my  wide  domains, 

Had  I  been  free,  a  ransom  should  have  found. 
I  mean  not  to  reproach  you  with  my  chains, 
— Yet  still  I  wear  them  on  a  foreign  ground ! 

Too  true  it  is — so  selfish  human  race  ! — 
"  Nor  dead  nor  captive  friend  or  kindred  find ;" 
Since  here  I  pine  in  bondage  and  disgrace, 

For  lack  of  gold  my  fetters  to  unbind. 
Much  for  myself  I  feel,  yet,  ah  !   still  more 

That  no  compassion  from  my  subjects  flows  ; 
What  can  from  infamy  their  names  restore, 

If,  while  a  prisoner,  death  my  eyes  should  close? 

But  small  is  my  surprise,  though  great  my  grief, 

To  find,  in  spite  of  all  his  solemn  vows, 
My  lands,  are  ravaged  by  the  Gallic  chief, 

While  none  my  cause  has  courage  to  espouse. 


SONG  OF  RICHARD  CCEUR  DE  LION. 


Though  lofty  towers  obscure  the  cheerful  day, 

Yet  through  the  dungeon's  melancholy  gloom 
Kind  Hope  in  gentle  whispers  seems  to  say, 
"  Perpetual  thraldom  is  not  yet  thy  doom." 


SONG  OF  RICHARD  CCEUR  DE  LION. 


Ye  dear  companions  of  my  happy  days, 

Of  Chaill  and  Persarain,  aloud  declare 
Throughout  the  earth  in  everlasting  lays, 

My  foes  against  me  wage  inglorious  war  ; 
Oh,  tell  them  too  that  ne'er  among  my  crimes 

Did  breach  of  faith,  deceit,  or  fraud  appear ; 
That  infamy  will  brand  to  latest  times 

The  insults  I  receive  while  captive  here. 

Know,  all  ye  men  of  Anjou  and  Touraine, 

And  eVry  bachelor  knight  robust  and  brave, 
That  Duty  now  and  Love  alike  are  vain 

From  bonds  your  sovereign  and  your  friend  to  save. 
Remote  from  consolation  here  I  lie, 

The  wretched  captive  of  a  powerful  foe, 
Who  all  your  zeal  and  ardour  can  defy, 

Nor  leave  you  aught  but  pity  to  bestow. 

Translated  from  the  Provencal. 


CHAUCER.     1328—1400. 

AISIE  of  light !   very  ground  of  comfort ! 
The  sunnis  doughtir  ye  hight,  as  I  rede, 
For  when  he  westrith,  farwell  your  disport ; 
By  your  nature  anone,  right  for  pure  drede 
Of  the  rude  Night,  that  with  his  boistous  wede 
Of  derkenesse  shadowith  our  hemisphere, 
Then  closin  ye,  my  liv'is  ladie  dere. 


CHAUCER'S  LOVE  FOR    THE  DAISY. 


Daunying  the  daie  unto  his  kind  resort, 
And  Phoebus  your  fathir  with  his  stremes  rede 
Adorneth  the  morrowe,  consuming  the  sort 
Of  mistie  cloudes,  that  wouldin  ovirlede 
True  humble  hertis  with  ther  mistie  hede, 
Nere  comfort  adaies,  when  your  eyin  clere 
Disclose  and  sprede,  my  hVis  ladie  dere. 

Je  vouldray ;   but  the  grete  God  disposeth 
And  makith  casuell  by  His  providence 
Soche  thing  as  mannis  frele  wit  purposeth, 
All  for  the  best,  if  that  your  conscience 
Not  grutche  it,  but  in  humble  pacience 
It  receve ;   for  God  saith  withoutin  fable, 
A  faithfull  herte  evir  is  acceptable. 

From  "A   Godcly  Balade? 


OW  have  I  than  eke  this  condicion, 
That  above  all  the  flouris  in  the  mede 
Than  love  I  moste  these  flouris  white  and  rede, 
Soche  that  men  callin  Daisies  in  our  toun ; 
To  them  have  I  so  grete  affectioun, 
As  I  saied  erst,  whan  comin  is  the  Maie, 
That  in  my  bedde  there  dawith  me  no  daie 
That  I  n'am  up  and  walking  in  the  mede 
To  sene  this  floure  ayenst  the  sunne-sprede 

Whan  it  uprisith  erly  by  the  morowe ; 

That  blisfull  sight  softinith  all  my  sorowe  ; 

So  glad  am  I  whan  that  I   have  presence 

Of  it  to  doin  it  all  reverence, 

As  she  that  is  of  all  flouris  the  floure, 

Fulfillid  of  all  vertue  and  honoure, 


CHAUCER'S  LOVE  FOR   THE  DAISY. 


And  evir  ilike  faire  and  freshe  of  hewe 
As  wel  in  wintir  as  in  summir  newe ; 
This  love  I  evre',  and  shall  until  I  die, 
All  swere  I  not  of  this,  I  woll  nat  lie. 

There  lovid  no  wight  hottir  in  his  life  ; 
And  whan  that  it  is  eve  I  renne  blithe, 
As  sone  as  evir  the  sunne  ginneth  west, 
To  sene  this  floure  how  it  woll  go  to  rest ; 
For  fere  of  night,  so  hatith  she  derknesse, 
Her  chere  is  plainly  spred  in  the  brightnesse 
Of  the  sunne,  for  there  it  woll  unclose : 
Alas  that  I  ne'  had  Englishe,  rime  or  prose, 
Suffisaunt  this  floure  to  praise  aright ! 


Adoune  full  softily  I  gan  to  sinke, 
And  lening  on  my  elbowe  and  my  side 
The  longe  daie  I  shope  me  for  t'  abide, 
For  nothing  ellis,  and  I  shall  nat  lie, 
But  for  to  lokin  upon  the  Daisie, 
That  well  by  reson  men  it  calle  maie 
The  Daisie,  or  els  the  eye  of  the  daie, 
The  emprise,  and  the  floure  of  flouris  all : 
I  praie  to  God  that  faire  mote  she  fall, 
And  all  that  lovin  flouris  for  her  sake  ! 


"Legende  of  Good  Women." 


ND  as  I  sat  the  birdis  herkening  thus, 
Methought  that  I  herd  voices  suddainly, 

The  most  swetist  and  most  delicious 
That  evir  any  wight  I  trow  trewly 
Herdin  in  ther  life,  for  the  armony 
And  swete  accord  was  in  so  gode  musike 
That  the  voicis  to  angels  most  were  like. 

At  the  last,  out  of  a  grove   evin  by 
That  was  right  godely  and  plesaunt  to  sight, 

I  se  where  there  came  singing  lustily 
A  world  of  ladies,  but  to  tell  aright 
Ther  beauty  grete,  lyith  not  in  my  might, 
Ne  ther  array;   nevirtheless  I  shall 
Tell  you  a  part,  tho'  I  speke  not  of  all. 


The  surcots  white  of  velvet  well  fitting 
They  werin  clad,  and  the  semis  eche  one 

As  it  werin  a  mannir  garnishing, 
Was  set  with  emeraudis  one  and  one, 
By  and  by,  but  many  a  riche  stone 
Was  set  on  the  purfilis,  out  of  dout, 
Of  collours,  sieves,  and  trainis  round  about, 

As  of  grete  perlis  round  and  orient, 
And  diamondis  fine,  and  rubys  red, 

And  many  othir  stone  of  which  'I  went 
The  namis  now ;  and  everich  on  her  hede 
A  rich  fret  of  gold,  which  withoutin  drede 
Was  full  of  stately  rich  stonys  set ; 
And  every  lady  had  a  chapelet 

On  ther  hedis  of  braunchis  freshe  and  grene, 
So  wele  yvvrought  and  so  marvelously, 

That  it  was  a  right  noble  sight  to  sene ; 
Some  of  laurir,  and  some  full  plesauntly 
Had  chapelets  of  wodebind,  and  sadly 


c 

A  PICTURE   OF  FAIR    WOMEN. 

H: 

Some  of  agnus  castus  werin  also, 
Chaplets  fresh  ;  but  there  were  many  of  tho 

That  dauncid  and  eke  song  full  sobirly, 
But  all  they  yede  *  in  maner  of  compace  ; 
But  one  there  yede  in  mid  the  company 
Sole  by  herself;  but  all  followed  the  pace 
That  she  kept,  whose  hevinly  figured  face 
So  plesaunt  was,  and  her  wele  shape  person 
That  of  beauty  she  past  them  everichone.t 

And  more  richly  beseen  by  manyfold 
She  was  also  in  every  manir  thing; 
Upon  her  hede  full  plesaunt  to  behold 
A  coron  of  gold,  rich  for  any  king, 
A  braunch  of  agnus  castus  eke  bering 
In  her  hand,  and  to  my  sight  trewily 
She  lady  was  of  all  the  company. 

"  The  Floure  and  the  Leafed 

•Went.     The  line  means  "danced  in  a  circle."                       t  Every  one. 
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JOHN   BARBOUR  (SCOTTISH  POET).     1316—1395. 

FREDOME  is  a  nobill  thing ! 
Fredome  mayks  man  to  haiff  liking ; 
Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giffis ; 
He  levys  at  ese  that  frely  levys. 
A  noble  hart  may  haiff  nane  ese, 
Na  ellys  nocht  that  may  him  plese, 
Gyf  fredome  failythe ;  for  fre  liking 
Is  yharnit  our  all  othir  thing ; 
Na,  he  that  ay'  hass  levyt  fre, 
May  nocht  know  weill  the  propyrte, 
The  angyr,  na  the  wrechyt  dome 
That  is  couplyt  to  foul  thyrldome, 


IN  CAPTIVITY. 


Bot  gyff  he  had  assayit  it, 
Than  all  perquer  he  suld  it  wyt ; 
And  suld  think  fredom  mar  to  pryse 
Than  all  the  gold  in  world  that  is. 


JAMES   I.  OF   SCOTLAND.     1394—1437. 


HEREAS  in  ward  full  oft  I  would  bewail, 
My  deadly  life  full  of  pain  and  pennance, 
Saying  right  thus :  "  What  have  I  guilt,  to  fail 

My  freedom  in  this  world  and  my  pleasaunce? 

Since  every  wight  thereof  has  suffisance, 

That  I  behold, — and  I,  a  creature 

Put  from  all  this : — hard  is  mine  aventure. 

"The  bird,  the  beast,  the  fish  eke  in  the  sea, 
They  live  in  freedom,  everich  in  his  kind, 
And  I,  a  man — and  lacketh  liberty  ! 
What  shall  I  sayn?    What  reason  may  I  find 
That  fortune  should  do  so  ?"    Thus  in  my  mind ; 
My  folk  I  would  argewe — but  all  for  nought — 
Was  none  that  might  that  on  my  paines  rought. 

From  "  The  King's  Qu/iair." 


WILLIAM   DUNBAR   (SCOTTISH  POET).     1475—1530, 


WEET  rose  of  virtue  and  of  gentleness, 
Delyhtsome  lily  of  everie  lustiness, 
Richest  in  bounty  and  in  beauty  clear, 
And  everie  virtue  that  to  Heaven  is  dear, 
Except  onlie  that  ye  are  merciless. 
Into  your  garthe  *  this  day  I  did  pursue, 
There  saw  I  flouris  that  fresche  wer  of  hew, 
Both  white  and  red,  most  lustye  were  to  seyne,"!' 
And  halsum  herbis  upon  stalkis  green, 
Yet  leif  nor  flour  find  could  I  none  of  Rue. 
I  doubt  that  Marche  with  his  cold  blastis  keen 
Has  slain  this  gentill  herbe  that  I  of  mene, 
Whose  piteous  deithe  does  my  heart  sic  pain, 
That  I  would  vrak  to  plant  his  root  again. 


IGHT  as  the  sternej  of  day  began  to  shine, 
When  gone  to  bed  was  Vesper  and  Lucyne, 
I  rose,  and  by  a  rosere  did  me  rest ; 
(         Upsprang  the  golden  candle  matutine, 
With  cleir  depurit  §  bemys    crystalline, 
Glading  the  merry  foulis  in  their  nest, 
Or  ||  Phcebus  was  in  purple  cape  revest. 
Upraise  the  lark,  the  heaven's  minstrel  fine, 
In   May  intill  a  morrow  mirthfullest. 

Full  angel-like  the  birdis  sang  their  houris,H 
Within  their  courtyngis  **  green  in  thair  bouris, 
Apparelled  white  and  red,  with  bloomis  sweet; 
Enamelled  was  the  field  with  all  cullouris,tt 
The  perlie  droppis  shook  in  silver  schouris, 


*  Garden. 


f  To  be  seen. 
"  Hours,"  prayers. 


t  Star.  §  Pure  beams. 

**  Curtains.  tt  Colours. 


II  Ere. 


MORNING— A   LANDSCAPE. 


\Vhile  all  in  balme  did  branche  and  levis  fleit. 
To  part  from  Phrebus  did  Aurora  greit, 
Her  crystal  tears  I  saw  hang  on  the  flouris, 
Which  he  for  love  all  drank  up  with  his  heat. 

For  mirth  of  May,  with  skippis  and  with  hoppis, 
The  birdis  sang  upon  the  tender  croppis, 
With  curious  note,  as  Venus'  chapel  clerkis. 
The  roses  young,  new  spreading  of  their  knoppis, 
Were  powderit  bright  with  heavenly  berial  droppis, 
Through  bemis  red  burning  as  ruby  sparkis ; 
The  skyis  rang  loud  for  shouting  of  the  larkis, 
The  purpour  heaven,  ourscaillit  in  silver  sloppis, 
( >Vrgilt  the  treis,  branchis,  lef,  and  barkis. 


MORNING— A  LANDSCAPE. 


Down  through  the  rise  a  river  ran,  with  stremis 

So  lustily  again  the  lykand  lemys, 

That  all  the  lake  as  lamp  did  leme  of  light, 

Which  shadowit  all  about  with  twinkling  glemis; 

The  bewis  baith  it  were  in  second  bemis, 

Through  the  reflex  of  Phcebus'  visage  bright. 

On  every  __  side  the  hedges  raise  on  height, 

The  bank  was  green,  the  bruke  was  full  of  bremys, 

The  stanneris  cleir  as  stern*  in  frosty  night. 

The  crystal  air,  the  sapphire  firmament, 
The  ruby  skyis  of  the  orient, 
Cast  berial  bemis  on  emerald  bewis  green ; 
The  rosy  garthe  depaynt  and  redolent 
With  purple,  azure,  gold,  and  gulis  gent, 
Arrayit  was  be  Dame  Flora  the  Quene 
So  nobilly  that  joy  was  for  to  seen. 
The  rock  agane  the  river,  resplendent 
As  lowf  enlumynit  all  the  levis  schene.^: 


*  Stars. 


t  Fire. 


t  Leaves  bright. 


SIR.  THOMAS  WYAT.     1503—1554. 
J*Dlbomas  "^JSTjiat  to  jpBLnne  JBoIenn. 


ORGET  not  yet  the  tried  intent 
Of  such  a  truth  as  I  have  meant, 
My  great  travail  so  gladly  spent, 

Forget  not  yet. 

Forget  not  yet  when  first  began 

The  weary  life  you  know — since  when 

The  suit,  the  service  none  tell  can, 

Forget  not  yet. 

Forget  not  yet  the  great  assays,* 
The  cruel  wrong,  the  scornful  ways, 
The  painful  patience  and  delays, 

Forget  not  yet ! 


Forget  not,  oh,  forget  not  this, 
How  long  ago  hath  been  and  is 
The  love  that  never  meant  amiss, 

Forget  not  yet. 

Forget  not  now  thine  own  approved, 
The  which  so  constant  hath  been  loved, 
Whose  steadfast  faith  hath  never  moved, 

Forget  not  yet ! 

•  Trials. 


ANNE   BOLEYN.     (WRITTEN  IN   1536.) 


me  asleep. 


DETH  !  rocke  me  on  slepe, 

Bring  me  on  quiet  reste  ; 
Let  passe  my  verye  guiltless  goste 

Out  of  my  careful  brest. 
Toll  on  the  passing-bell, 
Ring  out  the  doleful  knell, 
Let  the  sound  my  deth  tell, 

For  I  must  dye  ; 
There  is  no  remedye  ; 

For  now  I  dye. 


A   HUNTING  SONG. 


Farewell,  my  pleasures  past, 

Wellcum,  my  present  payne ; 
I  feel  my  torments  so  increse 
That  lyfe  cannot  remayne. 
Cease  now  the  passing-bell, 
Rong  is  my  doleful  knell, 
For  the  sound  my  dethe  doth  tell, 

Deth  doth  draw  nye ; 
Sound  my  end  dolefully, 
For  now  I  dye. 


TIME  OF   HENRY   VIII. 

"'LOW  thy  horn,  hunter! 

Blow  thy  horn  on  high! 
In  yonder  wood  there  lieth  a  doe  ; 

In  faith  she  woll  not  die. 

Then  blow  thy  horn,  hunter! 

Then  blow  thy  horn,  hunter! 
Then  blow  thy  horn,  jolly  hunter! 


EARL   OF   SURREY.     1516-1547. 

ET  me  e'en  where  the  sun  doth  parch  the  green, 
Or  where  his  beams  do  not  dissolve  the  ice ; 
In  temperate  heat,  where  he  is  felt  and  seen ; 

In  presence  pressed  ot  people,  mad  or  wise ; 

Set  me  in  high,  or  yet  in  low  degree ; 

In  longest  night,  or  in  the  shortest  day; 

In  clearest  sky,  or  where  clouds  thickest  be ; 

In  lusty  youth,  or  when  the  hairs  are  grey; 

Set  me  in  heaven,  in  earth,  or  else  in  hell, 

On  hill  or  dale,  or  on  the  foaming  flood; 

Thralled  or  at  large :   wherever  so  I  dwell, 

Sick  or  in  health ;   in  evil  fame  or  good ; 
Hers  will  I  be,  and  only  with  this  thought 
Content  myself,  although  my  chance  be  nought. 


LAS  !   so  all  things  now  do  hold  their  peace, 

Heaven  and  earth  disturbed  in  nothing; 

The  beasts,  the  air,  the  birds  their  song  do  cease ; 

The  night's  chair  now  the  stars  about  doth  bring; 

Calm  is  the  sea,  the  waves  work  less  and  less ! 
So  am  not  I ;  whom  Love,  alas !   doth  wring, 
Bringing  before  my  face  the  great  increase 
Of  my  desires ;  whereas  I  weep  and  sing, 
In  joy  and  woe,  as  in  a  doubtful  case : 


GIVE  PLACE,    YE  LOVERS. 


For  my  sweet  thoughts  some  time  do  pleasure  bring ; 

But,  hy-and-bye,  the  cause  of  my  disease 

Gives  me  a  pang  that  inwardly  doth  sting; 

When  that  I  think  what  grief  it  is,  again, 

To  live  and  lack  the  thing  should  rid  my  pain. 


CB"ibe  plate,  jie 


IVE  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before 

That  spent  your  boasts  and  brags  in  vain 

My  lady's  beauty  passeth  more 
The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  sayen, 

Than  doth  the  sun  the  candlelight, 

Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night; 

And  thereto  hath  a  troth  as  just 

As  had  Penelope  the  fair; 
For  what  she  saith  ye  may  it  trust, 

As  it  by  writing  sealed  were  ; 
And  virtues  hath  she  many  mo' 
Than  I  with  pen  have  skill  to  show. 

I  could  rehearse,  if  that  I  would, 
The  whole  effect  of  Nature's  plaint, 

When  she  had  lost  the  perfect  mould, 
The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint. 

With  wringing  hands,  how  did  she  cry  ! 

And  what  she  said,  I  know  it  aye. 


I  know  she  swore,  with  raging  mind, 

Her  kingdom  only  set  apart, 
There  was  no  loss  by  law  of  kind 

That  could  have  gone  so  near  her  heart ; 
And  this  was  chiefly  all  her  pain, — 
"  She  could  not  make  the  like  again." 


I  A   AN  ARBOUR    GREEN. 


Sith  Nature  thus  gave  her  the  praise 
To  be  the  chiefest  work  she  wrought, 

In  faith,  methink,  some  better  ways 
On  your  behalf  might  well  be  sought, 

Than  to  compare,  as  ye  have  done, 

To  match  the  candle  with  the  sun. 


TIME   OF    EDWARD    VI. 


N  an  arbour  green,  asleep  where  as  I  lay, 

The  birds  sang  sweet  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ; 
I  dreamed  fast  of  mirth  and  play  : 
In  youth  is  pleasure. 


Methought  I  walked  still  to  and  fro, 
1   And  from  her  company  could  not  go ; 
^  But  when  I  waked  it  was  not  so : 
In  youth  is  pleasure. 

Therefore  my  heart  is  sorely  plight 
Of  her  alone  to  have  a  sight, 
Which  is  my  joy  and  heart's  delight : 
In  youth  is  pleasure. 

From  "  Ltesty  Juventus." 


lustn 

1508. 


LUSTY  May,  with  Flora  queen, 
Whose  balmy  drops  from  Phoebus  sheene 

Prelucent  beam  before  the  day  ; 
By  thee  Diana  groweth  green, 

Through  gladness  of  this  lusty  May. 


.- 
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O  LUSTY  MAY. 


Then  Aurora  that  is  so  bright, 

To  woful  hearts  she  casts  great  light 

Right  pleasantly  before  the  day, 
And  shows  and .  sheds  forth  of  that  light, 

Through  gladness  of  this  lusty  May. 

Birds  on  their  boughs  ot  every  sort 

Send  forth  their  notes,  and  make  great  mirth 

On  banks  that  bloom  and  every  brae, 
And  fare  and  flee  ower  every  firth, 

Through  gladness  of  this  lusty  May. 

And  lovers  all  that  are  in  care, 
To  their  ladies  they  do  repair 

In  fresh  mornings  before  the  day, 
And  are  in  mirth  aye  mair  and  mair, 

Through  gladness  of  this  lusty  May. 

Of  every  moneth  in  the  year, 

To  mirthful  May  there  is  no  peer, 

Her  glittering  garments  are  so  gay  : 
You  lovers  all,  make  merry  cheer, 

Through  gladness  ot  this  lusty  May. 
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mg  Arthur's  JDtat^. 

DATE   UNKNOWN. 

KING  ARTHUR,  mortally  wounded  by  his  nephew  Mordred  in  his  last  fatal  battle,  returns 
to  his  only  knight  left  living  on  the  field — Sir  Lukyn,  Duke  of  Gloster, — and  thus  addresses 
him : 

IR  LUKYN  then  he  thus  bespake : 

Sir  knyghte,  thou  hast  beene  faithfulle  tryde, 
Nowe  take  my  sword  Excalibar, 
That  hangs  so  treelye  by  my  syde  : 

O  take  my  sword  Excalibar, 

And  there  into  the  river  throwe : 

For  here,  henceforth,  benethe  this  tree, 
All  use  of  weapons  I  foregoe. 

And  fare  thee  well,  thou  trustye  sword, 

A  better  neer  had  valiant  knighte, 
With  thee  full  ofte,  and  manye  a  daye, 

Have  I  withstood  my  foe  in  fighte. 

With  this  good  fauchion  in  my  hande, 

Oft  have  I  reapd  the  bloody  feelde : 
But  nowe  the  fatalle  houre  is  come, 

That  never  more  I  may  thee  weelde. 

The  duke  to  the  river  side  he  went, 

And  there  his  owne  sword  in  threwe  he : 

But  he  kept  back  Excalibar, 
He  kept  it  back  in  privitie. 

For  all  of  coleyne  was  the  blade; 

And  all  the  hilte  of  precious  stone : 
And  ever  alacke  !   then  sayd  the  knighte, 

Must  such  a  sword  awaye  be  throwne? 

Then  backe  he  came  unto  the  kinge, 
Who  sayd,  Sir  Lukyn,  what  did  ye  see? 

Nothing,  my  liege,  save  that  the  winde 
Blewe  oer  the  waters  faire  and  free. 


KING  ARTHUR'S  DEATH. 


O  goe  againe,  then  said  the  kinge, 
O  good  Sir  Lukyn,  goe  againe : 

Into  the  rivere  throwe  my  sword, 

Nor  keepe  me  lingering  here  in  paine. 
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ARTHUR'S  DEATH. 


The  duke  then  to  the  river  went, 

And  the  kings  scabbard  in  threwe  hee ; 

But  hee  kept  backe  Excalibar, 
And  hid  it  undernethe  a  tree. 

Then  backe  he  came  to  tell  the  kinge, 
Who  sayde,  Sir  Lukyn,  sawe  ye  oughte? 

Nothinge,  my  liege,  save  that  the  winde 
Nowe  with  the  angrye  waters  fought. 

O  Lukyn,  Lukyn,  said  the  kinge, 
Twice  haste  thou  dealt  deceytfullye : 

Alacke,  whom  may  wee  ever  truste, 

When  suche  a  knighte  soe  false  can  bee? 

Saye,  wouldst  thou  have  thy  master  dead  ; 

All  for  a  sword,  that  wins  thine  eye : 
Nowe  goe  againe,  and  throwe  it  in, 

Or  here  the  one  of  us  shall  dye. 

The  duke,  all  shent  with  this  rebuke, 
No  aunswere  made  unto  the  kinge : 

But  to  the  rivere  tooke  the  sworde, 
And  threwe  it  far  as  he  coulde  flinge. 

A  hande  and  arme  did  meete  the  sworde, 
And  flourishd  three  times  in  the  air; 

Then  sunke  benethe  the  renninge  streme, 
And  of  the  duke  was  seen  noe  mair. 

All  sore  astonied  stood  the  duke ; 

He  stood  as  still,  as  still  mote  bee  : 
Then  hastend  backe  to  tell  the  kinge ; 

But  he  was  gone  from  under  the  tree. 

But  to  what  place  he  cold  not  tell, 
For  never  after  hee  did  him  spye : 

But  hee  sawe  a  barge  goe  from  the  land, 
And  hee  heard  ladyes  howle  and  crye. 


FAIR  HELEN. 


And  whether  the  kinge  were  there,  or  not, 
Hee  never  knewe,  nor  ever  colde  : 

For  from  that  sad  and  direfulle  daye, 
Hee  never  more  was  scene  on  molde. 


SWEETEST  sweet,  and  fairest  fair, 

Of  truth  and  worth  beyond  compare, 
Thou  art  the  causer  of  my  care 
Since  first  I  loved  thee. 

Yet  GOD  hath  given  to  me  a  mind, 
The  which  to  thee  shall  prove  as  kind 
As  any  one  that  thou  shalt  find, 
Of  high  or  low  degree. 

The  shallowest  water  makes  maist  din, 
The  deadest  pool  the  deepest  linn ; 
The  richest  man  least  truth  within, 
Though  he  preferred  be. 

Yet  nevertheless  I  am  content, 
And  never  a  whit  my  love  repent, 
But  think  the  time  be  a'  weel  spent, 
Though  I  disdained  be. 


O  Helen  sweet,  and  maist  complete, 
My  captive  spirit's  at  thy  feet; 
Think  thou  still  fit  thus  for  to  treat 
Thy  captive  cruelly? 

O  Helen  brave,  but  this  I  crave, 
Some  pity  have  of  thy  poor  slave, 
And  do  him  save  that's  near  his  grave, 
And  dies  for  love  of  thee  ! 


me  little,  J^Jcobe  me  long. 

ANONYMOUS.       1569. 


OVE  me  little,  love  me  long, 
Is  the  burden  of  my  song  : 
Love  that  is  too  hot  and  strong, 

Burneth  soon  to  waste. 
Still  I  would  not  have  thee  cold, 
Not  too  backward  or  too  bold  ; 
Love  that  lasteth  till  'tis  old 

Fadeth  not  in  haste. 
Love  me  little,  love  me  long, 
Is  the  burden  of  my  song. 

If  thou  lovest  me  too  much, 

It  will  not  prove  as  true  as  touch  ; 

Love  me  little,  more  than  such, 

For  I  fear  the  end. 
I  am  with  little  well  content, 
And  a  little  from  thee  sent 
Is  enough,  with  true  intent, 

To  be  steadfast  friend. 
I,ove  me  little,  love  me  long,  £r. 
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LITTLE,   LOVE  ME  LONG. 


Say  thou  lov'st  me  while  thou  live, 
I  to  thee  my  love  will  give, 
Never  dreaming  to  deceive 

While  that  life  endures : 
Nay,  and  after  death,  in  sooth, 
I  to  thee  will  keep  my  truth, 
As  now,  when  in  my  May  of  youth, 

This  my  love  assures. 
Love  me  little,  love  me  long,  &c. 

Constant  love  is  moderate  ever, 
And  it  will  through  life  persever ; 
Give  me  that,  with  true  endeavour 

I  will  it  restore. 
A  suit  of  durance  let  it  be, 
For  all  weathers ;   that  for  me, 
For  the  land  or  for  the  sea, 

Lasting  evermore. 
Love  me  little,  love  me  long,  &c. 

Winter's  cold  or  summer's  heat, 
Autumn's  tempests  on  it  beat, 
It  can  never  know  defeat, 

Never  can  rebel. 

Such  the  love  that  I  would  gain, 
Such  the  love,  I  tell  thee  plain, 
Thou  must  give,  or  woo  in  vain ; 

So  to  thee  farewell. 
Love  me  little,  love  me  long,  &c. 


BALLADS    QUOTED    BY    SHAKSPEARE. 


(STojJJJchui  aub  the  ^1  beggar- 


READ  that  once  in 

Affrica 
A  princely  wight  did 

raine, 
Who  had  to  name  Co- 

phetua, 

As  poets  they  did  faine : 
From  natures  lawes  he  did 

decline, 

For  sure  he  was  not  of  my  mind, 
He  cared  not  for  womenkinde, 

He  did  them  all  disdaine. 
But,  marke,  what  hapned  on  a  day, 
As'he  out  of  his  window  lay, 
He  saw  a  beggar  all  in  gray, 
The  which  did  cause  his  paine. 

The  blinded  boy,  that  shootes  so  trim, 

From  heaven  downe  did  hie ; 
He  drew  a  dart  and  shot  at  him, 

In  place  where  he  did  lye : 
Which   soone   did   pierse   him  to   the 

quicke, 

And  when  he  felt  the  arrow  pricke, 
Which  in  his  tender  heart  did  sticke, 

He  looketh  as  he  would  dye. 
What  sudden  chance  is  this,  quoth  he, 
That  I  to  love  must  subject  be, 
Which  never  thereto  would  agree, 

But  still  did  it  dene  ? 

Then  from  the  window  he  did  come, 

And  laid  him  on  his  bed, 
A  thousand  heapes  of  care  did  runne 

Within  his  troubled  head  : 
For  now  he  meanes  to  crave  her  love, 
And  now  he  seekes  which  way  to  proove 


How  he  his  fancie  might  remoove, 

And  not  this  beggar  wed. 
But  Cupid  had  him  so  in  snare, 
That  this  poor  beggar  must  prepare 
A  salve  to  cure  him  of  his  care, 

Or  els  he  would  be  dead. 

And,  as  he  musing  thus  did  lye, 

He  thought  for  to  devise 
How  he  might  have  her  companye, 

That  so  did  'maze  his  eyes. 
In  thee,  quoth  he,  doth  rest  my  life; 
For  surely  thou  shalt  be  my  wife, 
Or  else  this  hand  with  bloody  knife 

The  Gods  shall  sure  suffice. 
Then  from  his  bed  he  soon  arose, 
And  to  his  pallace  gate  he  goes ; 
Full  little  then  this  beggar  knowes 

When  she  the  king  espies. 

The  Gods  preserve  your  majesty, 

The  beggers  all  gan  cry : 
Vouchsafe  to  give  your  charity 

Our  childrens  food  to  buy. 
The  king  to  them  his  pursse  did  cast, 
And  they  to  part  it  made  great  haste ; 
This  silly  woman  was  the  last 

That  after  them  did  hye. 
The  king  he  cal'd  her  back  againe, 
And  unto  her  he  gave  his  chaine ; 
And  said,  With  us  you  shal  remaine 

Till  such  time  as  we  dye : 

For  thou,  quoth  he,  shalt  be  my  wife, 
And  honoured  for  my  queene ; 

With  thee  I  meane  to  lead  my  life, 
As  shortly  shall  be  scene: 
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Our  wedding  shall  appointed  be, 
And  every  thing  in  its  degree : 
Come  on,  quoth  he,  and  follow  me, 

Thou  shalt  go  shift  thee  cleane. 
What  is  thy  name,  faire  maid  ?  quoth  he. 
Penelophon,  O  king,  quoth  she: 
With  that  she  made  a  lowe  courtsey, 

A  trim  one,  as  I  weene. 


Thus  hand  in  hand  along  they  walke 

Unto  the  king's  pallace : 
The  king  with  courteous  comly  talke 

This  begger  doth  imbrace : 
The  begger  blusheth  scarlet  red, 
And  straight  againe  as  pale  as  lead, 
But  not  a  word  at  all  she  said, 

She  was  in  such  amaze. 
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JEPHTHAH  JUDGE   OF  ISRAEL. 


At  last  she  spake  with  trembling  voyce, 
And  said,  O  king,  I  doe  rejoyce 
That  you  wil  take  me  for  your  choyce, 
And  my  degree 's  so  base. 

And  when  the  wedding  day  was  come, 

The  king  commanded  strait 
The  noblemen  both  all  and  some 

Upon  the  queene  to  wait. 
And  she  behaved  herself  that  day 
As  if  she  had  never  walkt  the  way : 
She  had  forgot  her  gown  of  gray 

Which  she  did  weare  of  late. 
The  proverbe  old  is  come  to  passe, 
The  priest,  when  he  begins  his  masse, 
Forgets  that  ever  clerke  he  was; 

tHe  knowth  not  his  estate. 

Here  you  may  read,  Cophetua, 
Though  long  time  fancie-fed, 

Compelled  by  the  blinded  boy 
The  begger  for  to  wed  : 


He  that  did  lovers  lookes  disdaine, 
To  do  the  same  was  glad  and  fainc, 
Or  else  he  would  himselfe  have  slainc, 

In  stone  as  we  read. 
Disdaine  no  whit,  O  lady  deere, 
But  pitty  now  thy  servant  heere, 
Least  that  it  hap  to  thee  this  yearc, 

As  to  that  king  it  did. 


And  thus  they  led  a  quiet  life 

During  their  princely  raigne ; 
And  in  a  tombe  were  buried  both, 

As  writers  sheweth  plaine. 
The  lords  they  tooke  it  grievously, 
The  ladies  tooke  it  heavily, 
The  commons  cryed  pitiously, 

Their  death  to  them  was  paine ; 
Their  fame  did  sound  so  passingly 
That  it  did  pierce  the  starry  sky, 
And  throughout  all  the  world  did  flye 

To  every  princes  realme. 
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AVE  you  not  heard  these  many  years  ago, 

Jeptha  was  judge  of  Israel? 
He  had  one  only  daughter  and  no  mo, 
The  which  he  loved  passing  well  : 
And,  as  by  lott, 
GOD  wot, 

It  so  came  to  pass, 
As  GODS  will  was, 
That  great  wars  there  should  be, 
And  none  should  be  chosen  chief  but  he. 

And  when  he  was  appointed  judge, 
And  chieftain  of  the  company, 
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A  solemn  vow  to  GOD  he  made ; 
If  he  returned  with  victory, 
At  his  return 
To  burn 

The  first  live  thing, 

*  #  #  #  # 

That  should  meet  with  him  then, 
Off  his  house,  when  he  should  return  agen. 


fEPHTHAH  JUDGE   OF  ISRAEL. 


It  came  to  pass,  the  war  was  oer, 
And  he  returned  with  victory; 
His  dear  and  only  daughter  first  of  all 
Came  to  meet  her  father  foremostly : 
And  all  the  way, 
She  did  play 
On  tabret  and  pipe, 
Full  many  a  stripe, 
With  note  so  high, 
For  joy  that  her  father  is  come  so  nigh. 


But  when  he  saw  his  daughter  dear 

Coming  on  most  foremostly, 
He  wrung  his  hands,  and  tore  his  hair, 
And  cryed  out  most  piteously; 
Oh !  it 's  thou,  said  he, 
That  have  brought  me 
Low, 

And  troubled  me  so, 
That  I  know  not  what  to  do. 


For  I  have  made  a  vow,  he  sed, 

The  which  must  be  replenished  : 
*  *  *  *  # 

"  What  thou  hast  spoke 

Do  not  revoke : 
What  thou  hast  said, 
Be  not  affraid ; 
Altho'  it  be  I, 
Keep  promises  to  GOD  on  high. 

But,  dear  father,  grant  me  one  request, 

That  I  may  go  to  the  wilderness, 
Three  months  there  with  my  friends  to 

stay; 

There  to  bewail  my  virginity; 
And  let  there  be, 
Said  she, 

Some  two  or  three 
Young  maids  with  me." 
So  he  sent  her  away, 
For  to  mourn,  for  to  mourn,   till   her 
dying  day. 


CHRISTOPHER    MARLOWE.     1565—1593. 

to  jns  Jshrbe. 


live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dale  and  field, 
And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield. 


There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
And   see  the   shepherds   feed   their 

flocks, 

By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Imbrodered  all  with  leaves  of  mirtle; 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Slippers  lined  choicely  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold ; 


THE   NYMPH'S  REPLY. 


A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivie-buds, 
With  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs  : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and 

sing 

For  thy  delight  each  May  morning; 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


SIR   WALTER    RALEIGH.     1552—1618. 


'p  that  the  World  and  Love  were 

young, 
And  tnith  in  every  shepherd's 

tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might 

me  move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  time  drives  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold, 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb, 
And  all  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yield  : 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall, 
Is  fancies  spring,  but  sorrows  fall. 


Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten, 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  ot  straw,  and  ivie-buds, 
Thy  coral  clasps,  and  amber  studs; 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But   could  youth   last,   and   love   still 

breed, 

Had  joyes  no  date,  nor  age  no  need, 
Then   those   delights  my  mind  might 

move 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 


M  lihe  an  ~Ei$.ermti  Jl 

HALL  I  like  an  hermit  dwell, 
On  a  rock,  or  in  a  cell  ? 
Calling  home  the  smallest  part 
That  is  missing  of  my  heart, 
To  bestow  it  where  I  may 
Meet  a  rival  every  day? 
If  she  undervalues  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 


Were  her  tresses  angel-gold  ; 
If  a  stranger  may  be  bold, 
Unrebuked,  unafraid, 
To  convert  them  to  a  braid, 
And,  with  little  more  ado, 
Work  them  into  bracelets  too  : 
It   the  mine  be  grown  so  free, 
What  care  I  how  rich  it  be? 

Were  her  hands  as  rich  a  prize 
As  her  hairs,  or  precious  eyes, 
If  she  lay  them  out  to  take 
Kisses  for  good  manners'  sake, 
And  let  every  lover  skip 
From  her  hand  unto  her  lip  : 
If  she  seem  not  chaste  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  chaste  she  be? 


No ;   she  must  be  perfect  snow, 
In  effect  as  well  as  show, 
Warming  but  as  snowballs  do, 
Not  like  fire,  by  burning  too  : 
But  when  she,  by  change,  hath  got 
To  her  heart  a  second  lot, 
Then,  if  others  share  with  me, 
Farewell  her,  whate'er  she  be  ! 


6—2 


not,  street  Cloistress  of  mn 


RONG  not,  sweet  mistress  of  my  heart ! 

The  merits  of  true  passion, 
With  thinking  that  he  feels  no  smart 
Who  sues  for  no  compassion : 


Since  if  my  plaints  were  not  t'  approve 
The  conquest  of  thy  beauty, 

It  comes  not  from  defect  of  love, 
But  fear  t'  exceed  my  duty. 

For  knowing  that  I  sue  to  serve 

A  saint  of  such  perfection, 
As  all  desire  but  none  deserve 

A  place  in  her  affection ; 


I  rather  choose  to  want  relief, 
Than  venture  the  revealing : 

Where  glory  recommends  the  grief, 
Despair  disdains  the  healing. 

Silence  in  love  betrays  more  woe 
Than  words,  though  ne'er  so  witty; 

A  beggar  that  is  dumb,  you  know, 
May  challenge  double  pity. 

Then  wrong  not,  dearest  to  my  heart : 
My  love  for  secret  passion ; 

He  smarteth  most  who  hides  his  smart, 
And  sues  for  no  compassion. 


EDMUND    SPENSER.     1553—1599. 


ND  is  there  care  in  heaven?   and  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base, 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move? 
There  is  : — else  much  more  wretched  were  the  case 


ARACHNE. 


Of  men  than  beasts ;  but,  oh !   the  exceeding  grace 
Of  highest  GOD,  that  loves  His  creatures  so, 
And  all  His  works  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 
That  blessed  angels  He  sends  to  and  fro, 
To  serve  the  wicked  man,  to  serve  His  wicked  foe  ! 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want ! 
How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skies  like  flying  pursuivant, 
Against  foul  fiends  to  aid  us  militant ! 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  duly  ward, 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant ; 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward : 
Oh,  why  should  heavenly  GOD  to  men  have  such  regard  ? 


anb 


MONGST  these  leaves  she  made  a  Butterfly, 
With  excellent  device  and  wondrous  sleight, 
Fluttering  among  the  olives  wantonly, 
That  seemed  to  live,  so  like  it  was  in  sight; 
The  velvet  nap  which  on  his  wings  doth  lie, 
The  silken  down  with  which  his  back  is  dight, 
His  broad  outstretched  horns,  his  hairy  thighs, 
His  glorious  colours,  and  his  glistening  eyes. 

Which  when  Arachne  saw,  as  overlaid 
And  mastered  with  workmanship  so  rare, 
She  stood  astonied  long,  ne  aught  gainsaid  ; 
And  with  fast-fixed  eyes  on  her  did  stare, 
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SONNET. 


And  by  her  silence,  sign  of  one  dismayed, 
The  victory  did  yield  her  as  her  share  : 
Yet  she  did  inly  fret  and  felly  burn, 
And  all  her  blood  to  poisonous  rancour  turn. 


RESH  Spring !   the  herald  of  Love's  mighty  king, 

In  whose  coat  armour  richly  are  displayed 
All  sorts  of  flowers,  the  which  on  earth  do  spring ; 
In  goodly  colours,  gloriously  arrayed. — 
Go  to  my  love,  where  she  is  careless  laid, 
Yet  in  her  winter's  bower,  not  well  awake  ; 
Tell  her,  the  joyous  time  will  not  be  stayed, 
Unless  she  do  him  by  the  forelock  take  : 
Bid  her,  therefore,  herself  soon  ready  make 
To  wait  on  Love  amongst  his  lovely  crew ; 
Where  every  one  that  misseth  then  her  make, 
Shall  be  by  him  amerced  with  penance  due. 
Make  haste,  therefore,  sweet  Love  !  whilst  it  is  prime ; 
For  none  can  call  again  the  passed  time. 


;wb  the 


NE  day,  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  way, 
From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight, 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secret  shadow  far  from  all  men's  sight ; 
From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 
And  laid  her  stole  aside ;  her  angel's  face 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven  shined  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place : 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned  out  of  the  thickest  wood 

A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly, 

Hunting  full  greedy  after  savage  blood  ; 

Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy, 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 
To  have  at  once  devoured  her  tender  corse ; 
But  to  the  prey  whenas  he  drew  more  nigh 
His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse, 
And  with  the  sight  amazed,  forgat  his  furious  force. 

Instead  thereof,  he  kissed   her  weary  feet, 
And  licked  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue, 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
Oh,  how  can  beauty  master  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong ! 
Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  heart  'gan  melt  in  great  compassion, 
And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

»**### 

The  lion  would  not  leave  her  desolate, 
But  with  her  went  along  as  a  strong  guard 
Of  her  chaste  person,  and  a  faithful  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard; 
Still  when  she  slept  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward, 
And  when  she  waked,  he  waited  diligent, 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepared  : 
From  her  fair  eyes  he  took  commandement, 
And  ever  by  her  looks  conceived  her  intent. 
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PON  that  famous  river's  farther  shore 

There  stood  a  snowy  Swan,  of  heavenly  hue 
And  gentle  kind,  as  ever  fowl  afore; 
A  fairer  one  in  all  the  goodly  crew 
Of  white  Strymonian  brood  might  no  man  view; 
There  he  most  sweetly  sang  the  prophecy 
Of  his  own  death  in  doleful  elegy. 


THE  HOUSE   OF  SLEEP. 


At  last,  when  all  his  mourning  melody 

He  ended  had,  that  both  the  shores  resounded, 

Feeling  the  fit  that  him  forewarned  to  die, 
With  lofty  flight  above  the  earth  he  bounded, 
And  out  of  sight  to  highest  heaven  mounted, 

Where  now  he  is  become  an  heavenly  sign. 

There  now  the  joy  is  his ;  here  sorrow  mine. 


The  Jsfiousc  of 


E  making  speedy  way  through  'spersed  air, 

And  through  the  world  of  waters,  wide  and  deep, 
To  Morpheus'  house  doth  hastily  repair. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steep, 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peep, 
His  dwelling  is  ;   there  Thetis  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steep 
In  silver  dew  his  ever-drooping  head, 
Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth  spread. 

Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast, 
The  one,  fair  framed'  of  burnished  ivory, 
The  other,  all  with  silver  overcast  ; 
And  wakeful  dogs  before  them  far  do  lie, 
Watching  to  banish  Care,  their  enemy, 
Who  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  Sleep. 
By  them  the  sprite  doth  pass  in  quietly, 
And  unto  Morpheus  comes,  whom  drowned  deep 
In  drowsy  fits  he  finds  ;   of  nothing  he  takes  keep. 


And  more  to  lull  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 
A  trickling  stream,  from  high  rock  tumbling  down, 
And  ever  drizzling  rain  upon  the  loft, 
Mixed  with  a  murmuring  wind,  much  like  the  soune 
Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swoon. 
No  other  noise,  nor  peoples'  troublous  cries, 
As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  town, 
Might  there  be  heard ;  but  careless  Quiet  lies 
Wrapped  in  eternal  silence,  far  from  enemks. 


IKE  as  a  huntsman,  after  weary  chase, 

Seeing  the  game  from  him  escaped  away, 
Sits  down  to  rest  him  in  some  shady  place, 
With  panting  hounds  beguiled  of  their  prey ; 
So,  after  long  pursuit  and  vain  essay, 
When  I  all  weary  had  the  chase  forsook, 
The  gentle  Deer  returned  the  selfsame  way, 
Thinking  to  quench  her  thirst  at  the  next  brook ; 
There,  she  beholding  me  with  milder  look, 
Sought  not  to  fly,  but  fearless  still  did  bide, 
Till  I  in  hand  hers  yet  half-trembling  took, 
And  with  her  own  goodwill  her  firmly  tied ; 
Strange  thing,  meseemed,  to  see  a  beast  so  wild, 
So  goodly  won — with  her  own  will  beguiled. 


EHOLD,  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands, 

Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speaks, 
And  blesses  her  with  his  too  happy  hands, 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks. 


Bring  home  the  bride  again, 
Bring  home  the  triumph  of  our  victory: 


fe- 


TREES. 


Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  her  gain, 
With  joyance  bring  her,  and  with  jollity. 
Never  had  man  more  joyful  day  than  this, 
Whom  Heaven  would  heap  with  bliss  ! 
Make  feast,  therefore,  now  all  this  livelong  day  ; 
This  day  for  ever  to  me  holy  is  ; 
Pour  out  the  wine  without  restraint  or  stay, 
Pour  not  by  cups,  but  by  the  belly-full. 
Pour  out  to  all  that  will, 

And  sprinkle  all  the  posts  and  walls  with  wine, 
That  they  may  sweat  and  drunken  be  withal  : 
Crown  ye  God  Bacchus  with  a  coronal, 
And  Hymen  also  crown  with  wreaths  of  vine, 
And  let  the  Graces  dance  unto  the  rest, 
For  they  can  do  it  best  ; 
The  whiles  the  maidens  do  their  carols  sing, 
To  which  the  woods  shall  answer,  and   their  echo 
ring! 


I^Mrces. 

UCH  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  high 
The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  anfl  tall, 
The  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry, 
The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all ; 
The  aspen,  good  for  staves ;  the  cypress,  funeral. 


The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 
And  poets  sage ;  the  fir,  that  weepeth  still ; 
The  willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours  ; 
The  yew,  obedient  to  the  bender's  will ; 
The  birch  for  shafts ;   the  sallow  for  the  mill ; 
The  myrrh  sweet,  bleeding  of  the  bitter  wound; 
The  warlike  beech ;   the  ash,  for  nothing  ill ; 
The  fruitful  olive,  and  the  plantane  round ; 
The  carver  holm ;  the  maple,  seldom  inward  sound. 
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GEORGE    PEELE.     1552—1598. 

arts  anb  CUE  now. 


OMONA.  -          -  with  country  store  like  friends 

we  venture  forth. 
Thinkst,  Faunus,  that  these  Goddesses  will  take 

our  gifts  in  worth  ? 
FAUNUS.    Nay,  doubtless  ;   for,  'shall   tell   thee, 

Dame,  't  were  better  give  a  thing, 
A  sign  of  love,  unto  a  mighty  person,  or  a  King, 
Than  to  a  rude  and   barbarous  swain  both  bad 

and  basely  born  : 
For  gently  takes  the  gentleman  that  oft  the  clown 

will  scorn. 


THE    WELCOMING    SONG. 

COUNTRY  GODS.  O  Ida,  O  Ida,  O  Ida,  happy  hill  ! 
This  honour  done  to  Ida  may  it  continue  still  ! 

MUSES.  Ye  Country  Gods,  that  in  this  Ida  wonne, 
Bring  down  your  gifts  of  welcome, 
For  honour  done  to  Ida. 


a- a? 

PARIS  AND    (J-..\ONE. 


GODS.  Behold,  in  sign  of  joy  we  sing, 
And  signs  of  joyful  welcome  bring, 
For  honour  done  to  Ida. 

PAN.  The  God  of  Shepherds,  and  his  mates, 
With  country  cheer  salutes  your  States  : 
Fair,  wise,  and  worthy,  as  you  be  ! 
And  thank  the  gracious  Ladies  three, 
For  honour  done  to  Ida. 

PARIS,  CENONE. 

PARIS.  CEnone,  while  we  bin  disposed  to  walk, 
Tell  me,  what  shall  be  subject  of  our  talk? 
Thou  hast  a  sort  of  pretty  tales  in  store ; 
'Dare  say  no  nymph  in  Ida's  woods  hath  more. 
Again,  beside  thy  sweet  alluring  face, 
In  telling  them  thou  hast  a  special  grace. 
Then  prithee,  sweet,  afford  some  pretty  thing, 
Some  toy  that  from  thy  pleasant  wit  doth  spring. 

CENONE.  Paris,  my  heart's  contentment  and  my  choice, 
Use  thou  thy  pipe,  and  I  will  use  my  voice ; 
So  shall  thy  just  request  not  be  denied, 
And  time  well  spent,  and  both  be  satisfied. 

PARIS.  Well,  gentle  nymph,  although  thou  do  me  wrong, 
That  can  ne  tune  my  pipe  unto  a  song, 
Me  list,  th^i  once,  CEnone,  for  thy  sake, 
This  idle  task  on  me  to  undertake. 

CENONE.  And  whereon  then  shall  be  my  roundelay? 
For  thou  hast  heard  my  store  long  since,  'dare  say — 
How  Saturn  did  divide  his  kingdom  tho' 
To  Jove,  to  Neptune,  and  to  Dis  below ; 
How  mighty  men  made  foul  successless  war 
Against   the  Gods  and  State  of  Jupiter ; 
How  Phorcyas'  'ympe,  that  was  so  trick  and  fair, 
That   tangled  Neptune  in  her  golden  hair, 
Became  a  Gorgon  for  her  lewd  misdeed ; — 
A  pretty  fable,  Paris,  for  to  read ; 
A  piece  of  cunning,  trust  me  for  the  nonce, 
That  wealth  and  beauty  alter  men  to  stones : 
How  Salmacis,  resembling  Idleness, 
Turns  men  to  women,  all  thro'  wantonness ; 
How  Pluto  raught  Queen  Ceres'  daughter  thence, 
And  what  did  follow  of  that  love-offence ; 


Of  Daphne  turned  into  the  Laurel  Tree, 

That  shews  a  mirror  of  virginity ; 

How  fair  Narcissus,  tooting  on  his  shade, 

Reproves  disdain,  and  tells  how  form  doth  vade ; 

How  cunning  Philomela's  needle  tells 

What  force  in  love,  what  wit  in  sorrow,  dwells ; 

What  pains  unhappy  Souls  abide  in  Hell, 

They  say,  because  on  Earth  they  lived  not  well, — 

Ixion's  wheel,  proud  Tantal's  pining  woe, 

Prometheus'  torment,  and  a  many  moe ; 

How  Danaus'  daughters  ply  their  endless  task ; 

What  toil  the  toil  of  Sysiphus  doth  ask. 
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PARIS  AND   CENONE. 


All  these  are  old  and  known,  I  know;  yet  if  thou  wilt  have  any, 
Choose  some  of  these ;  for,  trust  me  else,  (Enone  hath  not  many. 
PARIS.  Nay,  what  thou  wilt;  but  since  my  cunning  not  compares 

with  thine, 
Begin  some  toy  that  I  can  play  upon  this  pipe  of  mine. 

CENONE.  There  is  a  pretty  Sonnet  then,  we  call  it  CUPID'S  CURSE  : 
"  They  that  do  change  old   love  for  new,  pray  Gods  they  change  for 


worse. 


CENONE.  Fair,  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair, 

As  fair  as  any  may  be, 
The  fairest  shepherd  on  our  green, 
A  Love  for  any  Lady. 

PARIS.  Fair,  and  fair,  and  twice  so  fair, 

As  fair  as  any  may  be, 
Thy  Love  is  fair  for  thee  alone, 
And  for  no  other  Lady. 

CENONE.  My  Love  is  fair,  my  Love  is  gay, 
And  fresh  as  bin  the  flowers  in  May, 
And  of  my  love  my  roundelay, 
My  merry,  merry,  merry  roundelay, 
Concludes  with  Cupid's  Curse  : 
"  They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new, 
Pray  Gods  they  change  for  worse," 


My  Love  can  pipe,  my  Love  can  sing, 
My  Love  can  many  a  pretty  thing, 
And  of  his  lovely  praises  ring 
My  merry,  merry,  merry  roundelay. 
Amen  to  Cupid's  Curse  : 
"  They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new, 
Pray  Gods  they  change  for  worse." 


•- 
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SIR    PHILIP    SIDNEY.     1554—1586. 


OCK  up,  fair  lids  !   the  treasure  01  my  heart, 

Preserve  those  beams,  this  age's  only  light; 
To  her  sweet  sense,  sweet  Sleep  !  some  ease  impart, 
Her  sense  too  weak  to  bear  her  spirit's  might. 
And  while,  O  Sleep  !   thou  closest  up  her  sight  — 
Her  sight,  where  Love  did  forge  his  fairest  dart  — 

Oh,  harbour  all  her  parts  in  easeful  plight  : 
Let  no  strange  dream  make  her  fair  body  start. 
But  yet,  O  Dream  !   if  thou  wilt  not  depart, 
In  this  rare  subject,  from  thy  common  right, 
But  wilt  thyself  in  such  a  seat  delight, 
Then  take  my  shape,  and  play  a  lover's  part  : 
Kiss  her  from  me;  and  say  unto  her  sprite, 
Till  her  eyes  shine,  I  live  in  darkest  night  ! 
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OME,  Sleep,  O  Sleep !   the  certain  knot  of  peace, 

The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 

The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low, 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  press 

Of  those  fierce  darts  Despair  at  me  doth  throw; 
Oh,  make  me  in  those  civil  wars  to  cease ; 

I  will  good  tribute  pay  if  thou  do  so. 
Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed, 

A  chamber  deaf  to  noise  and  blind  to  light, 
A  rosy  garland  and  a  weary  head ; 

And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right, 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shall  in  me, 
Livelier  than  elsewhere,  Stella's  image  see. 


SAMUEL    DANIEL.     1562—1619. 

NTO  the  boundless  ocean  of  thy  beauty, 

Runs  this  poor  river,  charged  with  streams  of  zeal, 
Returning  thee  the  tribute  of  my  duty : 
Which  here  my  love,  my  youth,  my  plaints  reveal : 
Here,  I  unclasp  the  book  of  my  charged  soul, 
Where  I  have  cast  th'  accounts  of  all  my  care ; 
Here,  I  have  summed  my  sighs ;  here,  I  enrol 
How  they  were  spent  for  thee  !     Look  what  they  are ; 
Look  on  the  dear  expences  of  my  youth, 
And  see  how  just  I  reckon  with  thine  eyes ; 
Examine  well  thy  beauty  with  my  truth ; 
And  cross  my  cares,  ere  greater  sums  arise. 
Read  it,  sweet  Maid  !    though  it  be  done  but  slightly  : 
Who  can  shew  all  his  love,  doth  love  but  lightly. 


(  Clnsses  ant)  ibc  j^Tnrcn. 
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SYREN. 

OME,  worthy  Greeke,  Ulysses  come, 

Possesse  these  shores  with  me, 
The  windes  and  seas  are  troublesome, 

And  here  we  may  be  free. 
Here  may  we  sit  and  view  their  toyle, 

That  travaile  in  the  deepe, 
Enjoy  the  day  in  mirth  the  while, 
And  spend  the  night  in  sleepe. 

ULYSSES. 

Faire  nymph,  if  fame  or  honour  were 

To  be  attained  with  ease, 
Then  would  I  come  and  rest  with  thee, 

And  leave  such  toiles  as  these : 
But  here  it  dwels,  and  here  must  I 

With  danger  seek  it  forth, 
To  spend  the  time  luxuriously 
Becomes  not  men  of  worth. 

SYREN. 
Ulysses,  O  be  not  deceived  Begotten  only  to  molest 

With  that  unreall  name :  Our  peace,  and  to  beguile 

This  honour  is  a  thing  conceived,        (The  best  thing  of  our  life)  our  rest, 

And  rests  on  others'  fame.  And  give  us  up  to  toyle  ! 
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ULYSSES  AND   THE  SYREN. 


ULYSSES. 

Delicious  nymph,  suppose  there  were 

Nor  honour,  nor  report, 
Yet  manlinesse  would  scorne  to  weare 

The  time  in  idle  sport : 
For  toyle  doth  give  a  better  touch 

To  make  us  feele  our  joy  ; 
And  ease  findes  tediousnes,  as  much 

As  labour  yeelds  annoy. 

SYREN. 

Then  pleasure  likewise  seemes  the  shore 

Whereto  tendes  all  your  toyle ; 
Which  you  forego  to  make  it  more, 

And  perish  oft  the  while. 
Who  may  disport  them  diversly, 

Find  never  tedious  day ; 
And  ease  may  have  variety, 

As  well  as  action  may. 

ULYSSES. 

But  natures  of  the  noblest  frame 

These  toyles  and  dangers  please; 
And  they  take  comfort  in  the  same, 

As  much  as  you  in  ease ; 
And  with  the  thought  of  actions  past 

Are  recreated  still : 
When  pleasure  leaves  a  touch  at  last 

To  shew  that  it  was  ill. 


SYREN. 

That  doth  opinion  only  cause, 

That  Js  out  of  custom  bred, 
Which  makes  us  many  other  laws 

Than  ever  Nature  did. 
No  widdowes  waile  for  our  delights, 

Our  sports  are  without  blood  ; 
The  world  we  see  by  warlike  wights 

Receives  more  hurt  than  good. 

ULYSSES. 

But  yet  the  state  of  things  require 

These  motions  of  unrest, 
And  these  great  spirits  of  high  desire 

Seem  borne  to  turne  them  best : 
To  purge  the  mischiefes,  that  increase 

And  all  good  order  mar : 
For  oft  we  see  a  wicked  peace 

To  be  well  changed  for  war. 

SYREN. 

Well,  well,  Ulysses,  then  I  see 

I  shall  not  have  thee  here; 
And  therefore  I  will  come  to  thee, 

And  take  my  fortune  there. 
I  must  be  wonne  that  cannot  win, 

Yet  lost  were  I  not  wonne; 
For  beauty  hath  created  bin 

T'  undoo  or  be  undone. 


QUEEN    ELIZABETH.     1533—1603. 


GRIEVE,  and  dare  not  show  my  discontent; 

I  love,  and  yet  am  forced  to  seem  to  hate; 
I  do,  yet  dare  not  say  I  ever  meant; 

I  seem  stark  mute,  yet  inwardly  do  prate : 
I  am,  and  not ;   I  freeze,  and  yet  am  burned, 
Since  from  myself  my  other  self  I  turned. 

My  care  is  like  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 
Follows  me  flying,  flies  when  I  pursue  it ; 

Stands  and  lies  by  me ;  does  what  I  have  done ; 
This  too  familiar  care  does  make  me  rue  it : 

No  means  I  find  to  rid  him  from  my  breast, 

Till  by  the  end  of  things  it  be  supprest. 


Some  gentler  passions  slide  into  my  mind, 
For  I  am  soft  and  made  of  melting  snow ; 

Or  be  more  cruel,  Love,  and  so  be  kind; 
Let  me  or  float  or  sink;  be  high  or  low; 

Or  let  me  live  with  some  more  sweet  content, 

Or  die,  and  so  forget  what  love  e'er  meant. 


ANONYMOUS.    1555. 

Y  minde  to  me  a  kingdom  is ; 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  finde 
As  farre  exceeds  all  earthly  blisse, 

That  GOD  or  Nature  hath  assignde  : 
Though  much  I  want,  that  most  would  have, 
Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

Content  I  live,  this  is  my  stay; 

I  seek  no  more  than  may  suffice : 
I  presse  to  beare  no  haughtie  sway; 

Look  what  I  lack  my  mind  supplies. 
Loe !   thus  I  triumph  like  a  king, 
Content  with  that  my  mind  doth  bring. 


I  see  how  plentie  surfets  oft, 
And  hastie  clymbers  soonest  fall : 

I  see  that  such  as  sit  aloft 

Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all : 

These  get  with  toile,  and  keep  with  feare : 

Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  beare. 

No  princely  pompe,  nor  welthie  store, 
No  force  to  winne  the  victorie, 

No  wylie  wit  to  salve  a  sore, 
No  shape  to  winne  a  lovers  eye; 

To  none  of  these  I  yeeld  as  thrall, 

For  why  my  mind  despiseth  all. 

Some  have  too  much,  yet  still  they  crave ; 

I  little  have,  yet  seek  no  more : 
They  are  but  poore,  tho'  much  they  have; 

And  I  am  rich  with  little  store : 
They  poor,  I  rich ;  they  beg,  I  give ; 
They  lacke,  I  lend ;  they  pine,  I  live. 

I  laugh  not  at  anothers  losse, 
I  grudge  not  at  anothers  gaine; 

No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  tosse, 
I  brooke  that  is  anothers  bane : 
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MY  MIND   TO  ME  A   KINGDOM  IS. 

I  feare  no  foe,  nor  fawne  on  friend ; 
I  lothe  not  life,  nor  dread  mine  end. 

I  joy  not  in  no  earthly  blisse ; 

I  weigh  not  Cresus'  welth  a  straw ; 
For  care,  I  care  not  what  it  is; 

I    feare  not  Fortunes  fatall   law : 
My  mind   is  such  as  may  not  move 
For  beautie  bright  or  force  of  love. 

I  wish  but  what  I  have  at  will ; 

I  wander  not  to  seeke  for  more  ; 
I  like  the  plaine,  I  clime  no  hill ; 

In  greatest  stormes  I  sitte  on  shore, 
And  laugh  at  them  that  toile  in  vaine 
To  get  what  must  be  lost  againe. 

I  kisse  not  where  I  wish  to  kill ; 

I  feigne  not  love  where  most  I  hate; 
I  breake  no  sleep  to  winne  my  will ; 

I  wayte  not  at  the  mighties  gate ; 
I  scorne  no  poore,  I  feare  no  rich ; 
I  feele  no  want,  nor  have  too  much. 

The  court,  ne  cart,  I  like,  ne  loath ; 

Extreames  are  counted  worst  of  all : 
The  golden  meane  betwixt   them  both 

Doth  surest  sit,  and  fears  no  fall : 
This  is  my  choyce,  for  why  I  finde, 
No  wealth  is  like  a  quiet  minde. 

My  welth  is  health,  and  perfect  ease; 

My  conscience  clere  my  chiefe  defence  : 
I  never  seeke  by  brybes  to  please, 

Nor  by  desert   to  give  offence : 
Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die ; 
Would  all  did  so  as  well  as  I ! 


DRAYTON.     1563—1631. 

INCE  there 's  no  help,  come,  let  us  kiss  and  part ! 
Nay,  I  have  done ;  you  get  no  more  of  me : 
And  I  am  glad,  yea,  glad  with  all  my  heart, 
That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myself  can  free. 
Shake  hands  for  ever;  cancel  all  our  vows; 
And,  when  we  meet  at  any  time  again, 


THE  BATTLE   OF  AGINCOURT. 


Be  it  not  seen,  in  either  of  our  brows, 
That  we  one  jot  of  former  love  retain ! 
Now,  at  the  last  gasp  of  Love's  latest  breath, 
When,  his  pulse  failing,  Passion  speechless  lies ; 
When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death ; 
And  Innocence  is  closing  up  her  eyes ; 
Now,  if  thou  wouldst,  when  all  have  given  him  over, 
From  death  to  life,  thou  mightst  him  yet  recover ! 


3®utt(t  of  jHofmcourt. 


AIR  stood  the  wind  for  France, 
When  we  our  sails  advance, 
Nor  now  to  prove  our  chance 

Longer  will  tarry; 
But  putting  to  the  main 
At  Kause  the  mouth  of  Seine, 
With  all  his  martial  train 

landed  King  Harry. 

And  taking  many  a  fort, 
Furnished  in  warlike  sort, 
Marched  towards  Agincourt 

In  happy  hour. 
Skirmishing  day  by  day 
With  those  that  stopped  his  way, 
Where  the  French  gen'ral  lay, 

With  all  his  power; 


Which  in  his  height  of  pride, 
King  Henry  to  deride, 
His  ransom  to  provide, 

To  the  king  sending; 
Which  he  neglects  the  while, 
As  from  a  nation  vile ; 
Yet,  with  an  angry  smile, 

Their  fall  portending; 


THE  BATTLE   OF  AGINCOURT. 
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And,  turning  to  his  men, 
Quoth  our  brave  Henry  then, 
"  Though  they  to  one  be  ten, 

Be  not  amazed : 
Yet  have  we  well  begun; 
Battles  so  bravely  won 
Have  ever  to  the  sun 

By  fame  been  raised. 

"  And  for  myself,"  quoth  he, 
"  This  my  full  rest  shall  be, — 
England  ne'er  mourn  for  me, 

Nor  more  esteem  me : 
Victor  I  will  remain, 
Or  on  this  earth  lie  slain ; 
Never  shall  she  sustain 
Loss  to  redeem  me. 

"  Poitiers  and  Cressy  tell 
When  most  their  pride  did  swell, 
Under  our  swords  they  fell : 

No  less  our  skill  is 
Than  when  our  grandsire  great, 
Claiming  the  regal  seat, 
By  many  a  warlike  feat 

Lopped  the  French  lilies." 

The  Duke  of  York  so  dread 
The  eager  vaward  led ; 
With  the  main  Henry  sped, 

Amongst  his  henchmen ; 
Excester  had  the  rear, — 
A  braver  man  not  there  : 
O  LORD  !   how  hot  they  were 

On  the  false  Frenchmen  ! 

They  now  to  fight  are  gone ; 
Armour  on  armour  shone ; 
Drum  now  to  drum  did  groan, — 
To  hear  was  wonder ; 
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THE  BATTLE   OF  AGINCOURT. 


That  with  the  cries  they  make 
The  very  earth  did  shake, 
Trumpet  to  trumpet  spake, 
Thunder  to  thunder. 

Well  it  thine  age  became, 
O  noble  Erpingham  ! 
Which  did  the  signal  aim 

To  our  hid  forces  ; 
When,  from  a  meadow  by, 
Like  a  storm  suddenly, 
The  English  archery 

•Struck  the  French  horses. 

With  Spanish  yew  so  strong, 
Arrows  a  cloth-yard  long, 
That  like  to  serpents  stung, 

Piercing  the  weather; 
None  from  his  fellow  starts, 
But  playing  manly  parts, 
(And  like  true  English  hearts) 

Stuck  close  together. 

When  down  their  bows  they  threw, 
And  forth  their  Bilboas  drew, 
And  on  the  French  they  flew, 

Not  one  was  tardy; 
Arms  were  from  shoulders  sent, 
Scalps  to  the  teeth  were  rent  ; 
Down  the  French  peasants  went, 

Our  men  were  hardy. 

This  while  our  noble  king, 
His  broadsword  brandishing, 
Down  the  French  host  did  ding, 

As  to  o'erwhelm  it; 
And  many  a  deep  wound  rent, 
His  arms  with  blood  besprent, 
And  many  a  cruel  dent 

Bruised  his  helmet. 
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THE  BATTLE    OF  AGINCOURT. 


Glos'ter,  that  duke  so  good, 
Next  of  the  royal  blood, 
For  famous  England  stood, 

With  his  brave  brother, 
Clarence,  in  steel  so  bright, 
Though  but  a  maiden  knight, 
Yet  in  that  furious  fight 

Scarce  such  another. 

Warwick  in  blood  did  wade ; 
Oxford  the  foe  invade, 
And  cruel  slaughter  made, 

Still  as  they  ran  up ; 
Suffolk  his  axe  did  ply; 
Beaumont  and  Willoughby 
Bare  them  right  doughtily, 

Ferrers  and  Farehope. 

Upon  St.  Crispin's  Day 
Fought  was  this  noble  fray, 
Which  fame  did  not  delay 

To  England  to  carry. 
Oh,  when  shall  Englishmen 
With  such  acts  fill  a  pen, 
Or  England  breed  again 

Such  a  King  Harry? 


D- 


THOMAS    HEYWOOD.     1500—1565. 
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I^rartor. 


A  PERSIAN  history 

I  read  of  late,  how  the  great  Sophy  once 
Flying  a  noble  falcon  at  the  herne, 
In  comes  by  chance  an  eagle  sousing  by  ; 
Which  when  the  hawk  espies,  leaves  her  first  game, 
And  boldly  ventures  on  the  king  of  birds. 
Long  tugged  they  in  the  air,  till  at  the  length 
The  falcon  (better  breathed)  seized  on  the  eagle, 
And  struck  it  dead.     The  barons  praised  the  bird, 
And  for  her  courage  she  was  peerless  held. 
The  Emperor,  after  some  deliberate  thoughts, 
Made  her  no  less  :   he  caused  a  crown  of  gold 
To  be  new  framed,  and  fitted  to  her  head, 
In  honour  of  her  courage  ;   then  the  bird, 
With  great  applause,  was  to  the  market-place 
In  triumph  borne  ;  where,  when  her  utmost  worth 
Had  been  proclaimed,  the  common  executioner 
First  by  the  King's  command  took  off  her  crown, 
And  after  with  a  sword  struck  off  her  head, 
As  one  no  better  than  a  noble  traitor 
Unto  the  king  of  birds. 


1576. 


USTILY,  lustily,  lustily  let  us  sail  forth, 

The  wind  trim  doth  serve  us,  it  blows  from  the  north. 


All  things  we  have  ready,  and  nothing  we  want 

To  furnish  our  ship  that  rideth  hereby ; 
Victuals  and  weapons  they  be  nothing  scant ; 
Like  worthy  mariners  ourselves  we  will  try. 

Lustily,  lustily,  &c. 


Her  flags  be  new  trimmed,  set  flaunting  aloft, 
Our  ship  for  swift  swimming,  oh  !   she  doth  excel 

We  fear  no  enemies,  we  have  'scaped  them  oft ; 
Of  all  ships  that  swimmeth  she  beareth  the  bell. 

Lustily,  lustily,  &c. 

And   here  is  a  master  excelleth  in  skill, 
And  our  master's  mate  he  is  not  to  seek; 

And   here  is  a  boatswain  will  do  his  good  will, 
And   here  is  a  ship,  boy,  we  never  had  leak. 

Lustily,  lustily,  &c. 
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THE  MARINER'S   GLEE. 


If  fortune  then  fail  not,  and  our  next  voyage  prove, 
We  will  return  merrily,  and  make  good  cheer, 

And   hold  altogether  as  friends  linked  in  love, 
The  cans  shall  be  filled  with  wine,  ale,  and  beer, 

Lustily,  lustily,  &c. 


1609. 
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E  be  three  poor  mariners 

Newly  come  from  the  seas  ; 
We  spend  our  lives  in  jeopardy, 

While  others  live  at  ease. 
Shall  we  go  dance  the  round,  a  round, 

Shall  we  go  dance  the  round? 
And   he  that  is  a  bully  boy, 

Come  pledge  me  on  the  ground. 

We  care  not  for  those  martial  men 

That  do  our  states  disdain  ; 
But  we  care  for  those  merchantmen 

That  do  our  states  maintain. 
To  them  we  dance  this  round,  a  round, 

To  them  we  dance  this  round  ; 
And  he  that  is  a  bully  boy, 

Come  pledge  me  on  the  ground. 


BEN    JONSON.     1574—1637. 

to 


UEEN  and   huntress,  chaste  and  fair  ! 

Now  the  sun  is  laid  to  sleep, 
Seated  in  thy  silver  chair, 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep. 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 
Goddess,  excellently  bright  ! 

Earth,  let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to  interpose  ; 
Cynthia's  shining  orb  was  made 

Heaven  to  clear  when  day  did  close  ; 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 
Goddess,  excellently  bright  ! 

Lay  thy  bow  ot  pearl  apart, 
And  thy  crystal  shining  quiver, 

Give  unto  the  flying  hart 

Space  to  breathe,  —  how  short  soever; 

Thou,  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night, 

Goddess,  excellently  bright  ! 


bospbovus, 


O  rest !   to  rest !   the  herald  of  the  day, 

Bright  Phosphoms,  commands  you  hence,  away  ! 
The  moon  is  pale  and  spent;  and  winged  night 
Makes  headlong  haste  to  fly  the  morning  light, 
Who  now  is  risen  from  her  blushing  wars, 
And  with  her  rosy  hand  puts  out   the  stars, 
Of  which  myself,  the  last,  her  harbinger, 
Do  stay  to  warn  you  that  you  not  defer 
Your  parting  hence. 

Oh,  yet  how  early !   and   before  her  time 

The  envious  morning  up  doth  climb, 

As  if  she  loved  not   bed. 

What   haste  the  jealous  sun  doth  make 

His  fiery  horses  up  to  take, 

And  once  more  show  his  head, 
Lest,  dazzled  with  the  brightness  of  this  night, 
The  world  should  wish  it  last,  and  never  miss  his  light. 


CHAPMAN.     1557—1634. 


great  seamen  using  all  their  wealth 
And  skills  in  Neptune's  deep  invisible  paths, 
In  tall  ships  richly  built  and  ribb'd  with  brass, 
To  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  world  ; 
When  they  have  done  it,  coming  near  the  haven, 
Are  fain  to  give  a  warning  piece,  and  call 
A  poor  staid  fisherman  that  never  past 
His  country's  sight,  to  waft  and  guide  them  in  : 
So  when  we  wander  furthest  through  the  waves 
Of  glassy  Glory,  and  the  gulfs  of  State, 
Topt  with  all  titles,  spreading  all  our  reaches, 
As  if  each  private  arm  would  sphere  the  earth, 
We  must  to  Virtue  for  her  guide  resort, 
Or  we  shall  shipwreck  in  our  safest  port. 


OYS  unexpected,  and  in  desperate  plight, 

Are  still  most  sweet,  and  prove  from  whence  they  come 

When  earth's  still  moon-like  confidence  in  joy 

Is  at  her  full :   True  Joy  descending  far 

From  past  her  sphere,  and  from  the  highest  heaven 

That  moves  and  is  not  moved. 
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JOHN   WEBSTER.     1612. 


LL  the  flowers  of  the  spring 

Meet   to  perfume  our  burying  : 
These  have  but   their  growing  prime, 
And  man  does  flourish  but  his  time. 
Survey  our  progress  from  our  birth  ; 
We  are  set,  we  grow,  we  turn  to  earth. 
Courts  adieu,  and  all  delights, 
All  bewitching  appetites. 

Sweetest  breath  and  clearest  eye 

(Like  perfumes)  go  out  and  die; 

And  consequently  this  is  done, 

As  shadows  wait  upon  the  sun. 

Vain  the  ambition  of  kings, 

Who  seek  by  trophies  and  dead  things 

To  leave  a  living  name  behind, 

And  weave  but  nets  to  catch  the  wind. 
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SHAKSPEARE.     1564—1616. 


ETRUCHIO.  Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you 

not; 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  underfoot. 

[Katharine  obeys, 
BIANCA.  Fie !  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this  ? 


KATHARINA.  Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband ; 
And  when  she's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour, 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will, 
What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel, 
And.  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord? 


JSTJototrs. 


PROSERPINA, 
For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  let'st  fall 
From  Dis's  waggon  !   daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets,  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Pho2bus  in  his  strength, — a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ;   bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial ;   lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one  !     Oh,  these  I  lack, 
To  make  you  garlands  of;  and  my  sweet  friend, 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er  ! 


— Come,  take  your  flowers: 
Methinks  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun  pastorals :   sure,  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

FLORIZEL.  What  you  do 

Still  betters  what  is  done.     When  you  speak,  sweet, 
I  'd  have  you  do  it  ever :  when  you  sing, 
I  'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so  ;  so  give  alms ; 
Pray  so  ;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  affairs, 
To  sing  them  too :   when  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;   move  still,  still  so, 
And  own  no  other  function  :   each  your  doing, 
So  singular  in  each  particular, 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds, 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 
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OW  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  :    soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :   look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  : 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims : 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 


j^omuts. 


HE  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide : — 

Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that 

smells, 

If  not  from  my  love's  breath?    The  purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells, 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dyed. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand, 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stol'n  thy  hair : 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand, 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair; 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stol'n  of  both, 
And  to  his  robbery  had  annexed  thy  breath ; 
But,  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth, 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 

More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stol'n  from  thee. 


ROM  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  Spring, 

When  proud-pied  April,  dressed  in  all  his  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything, 
That  heavy  Saturn  laughed  and  leaped  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
Could  make  me  any  Summer's  story  tell, 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white, 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose  ; 
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They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Drawn  after  you, — you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seemed  it  Winter  still,  and,  you  away, 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play. 


Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,    '. 

And  then  take  hands : 
Court'sied  when  you  have,  and  kissed, 

(The  wild  waves  whist,) 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there  ; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 

Hark!  hark! 
Burden.  Bough,  wowgh. 

The  watch-dogs  bark : 
Burden.  Bough,  wowgh. 

Hark  !   hark  !     I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  Chanticleer 
Cry,  Cock-a-doodle-doo. 


Bonnet. 

H,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem, 

By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give  ! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses, 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  Summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 
They  live  unwooed,  and  unrespected  fade ; 
Die  to  themselves.     Sweet  roses  do  not  so : 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made : 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, — 
When  that  shall  fade,  by  verse  distils  your  truth. 


G3fe    Xfc? 


JNDER  the  greenwood  tree 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  turn  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither : 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 
But  Winter  and  rough  weather. 
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Who  doth  ambition  shun, 
And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun, 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats, 
And  pleased  with  what  he  gets, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither, 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 
But  Winter  and  rough  weather. 


ULL  fathom  five  thy  father  lies ; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes ; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 
Hark !   now  I  hear  them, — ding-dong,  bell. 


r  HERE  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie ; 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly 
After  Summer  merrily : 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 


ANONYMOUS.    DATE  UNCERTAIN. 


tr 


ence. 


HE  king  sits  in  Dumferling  toune, 
Drinking  the  blude-reid  wine  : 
O  quhar  will  I  get  guid  sailor, 
To  sail  this  schip  of  mine  ? 


SIR  PATRICK  SPENCE. 


Up  and  spak  an  eldern  knicht 
Sat  at  the  kings  richt  kne  : 

Sir  Patrick  Spence  is  the  best  sailbr 
That  sails  upon  the  se. 

The  king  has  written  a  braid  letter 
And  signd  it  wi'  his  hand, 

And  sent  it  to  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
Was  walking  on  the  sand. 

The  first  line  that  Sir  Patrick  red, 
A  loud  lauch  lauched  he  : 

The  next  line  that  Sir  Patrick  red, 
The  teir  blinded  his  ee. 

C)  quha  is  this  has  don  this  deid, 
*  This  ill  deid  don  to  me, 
To  send  me  out  this  time  o'  the  yeir, 
To  sail  upon  the  se  ? 


Late  late  yestreen  I  saw  the  new  moone 
Wi'  the  auld  moone  in  hir  arm ; 

And  I  feir,  I  feir,  my  deir  master, 
That  we  will  com  to  harme. 

O  our  Scots  nobles  wer  richt  laith 
To  weet  their  cork-heild  schoone ; 

Bot  lang  owre  a'  the  play  wer  playd, 
Thair  hats  they  swam  aboone. 

O  lang,  lang  may  thair  ladies  sit 
Wi'  thair  fans  into  their  hand, 

Or  eir  they  se  Sir  Patrick  Spence 
Cum  sailing  to  the  land. 

O  lang,  lang  may  the  ladies  stand 
Wi'  thair  gold  kerns  in  their  hair, 

Waiting  for  thair  ain  deir  lords, 
For  they  '11  se  thame  na  mair. 


Mak  hast,  mak  hast,  my  mirry  men  all,  Have  owre,  have  owre,  to  Aberdour, 
Our  guid  schip  sails  the  morne.  It's  fiftie  fadom  deip; 

O  say  na  sae,  my  master  deir,  And  thair  lies  guid  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
For  I  feir  a  deadlie  storme.  Wi'  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feit. 


- 


JOHN    FLETCHER.     1576—1625, 


ERIGOT.  Stay,  gentle  Amoret,  thou  fair-browed  maid, 
Thy  shepherd  prays  thee  stay,  that  holds  thee  dear, 
Equal  with  his  soul's  good. 
AMORET.  Speak,  I  give 

Thee  freedom,  shepherd,  and  thy  tongue  be  still 
The  same  it  ever  was,  as  free  from  ill, 


THE    VIRTUOUS    WELL. 


As  he  whose  conversation  never  knew 
The  court  or  city,  be  thou  ever  true. 

PERIGOT.  When  I  fall  off  from  my  affection, 
Or  mingle  my  clean  thoughts  with  ill  desires, 
First  let  our  great  GOD  cease  to  keep  my  flocks, 
That  being  left  alone  without  a  guard, 
The  wolf,  or  Winter's  rage,  Summer's  great  heat, 
And  want  of  water,  rots,  or  what  to  us 
Of  ill  is  yet  unknown,  full  speedily, 
And  in  their  general  ruin,  let  me  feel. 

AMORET.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  shepherd,  wish  not  so  ; 
I  do  believe  thee,  't  is  as  hard  for  me 
To  think  thee  false,  and  harder  than  for  thee 
To  hold  me  foul. 

PERIGOT.  Oh,  you  are  fairer  far 

Than  the  chaste  blushing  morn,  or  that  fair  star 
That  guides  the  wandering  seamen  through  the  deep, 
Straighter  than  straightest  pine  upon  the  steep 
Head  of  an  aged  mountain,  and  more  white 
Than  the  new  milk  we  strip  before  daylight 
From  the  full-freighted  bags  of  our  fair  flocks. 
Your  hair  more  beauteous  than  those  hanging  locks 
Of  young  Apollo. 

AMORET.  Shepherd,  be  not  lost  ; 

Y'  are  sailed  too  far  already  from  the  coast 
Of  our  discourse. 

PERIGOT.  Did  you  not  tell  me  once 

I  should  not   love  alone,  I  should  not  lose 
Those  many  passions,  vows,  and  holy  oaths, 
I've  sent  to  heaven?   did  you  not  give  your  hand, 
Even  that  fair  hand,  in  hostage?     Do  not  then 
Give  back  again  those  sweets  to  other  men, 
You  yourself  vowed  were  mine. 

AMORET.  Shepherd,  so  far  as  maiden's  modesty 
May  give  assurance,  I  am  once  more  thine. 
Once  more  I  give  my  hands  :  be  ever  free 
From  that  great  foe  to  faith,  foul  jealousy. 

PERIGOT.  I  take  it  as  my  best  good  ;  and  desire, 
For  stronger  comfirmation  of  our  love, 
To  meet  this  happy  night  in  that  fair  grove, 
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Where  all  true  shepherds  have  rewarded  been 
For  their  long  service.     Say,  sweet,  shall  it  hold  ? 
****** 

For  to  that  holy  wood  is  consecrate 

A  Virtuous  Well,  about  whose  flowery  banks 

The  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds 

By  the  pale  moonshine,  dipping  oftentimes 

Their  stolen  children,  so  to  make  them  free 

From  dying  flesh  and  dull  mortality. 

By  this  fair  fount  hath  many  a  shepherd  sworn 

And  given  away  his  freedom,  many  a  troth 

Been  plight,  which  neither  envy  nor  old  time 

Could  ever  break,  with  many  a  chaste  kiss  given 

In  hope  of  coming  happiness  :   by  this 

Fresh  fountain  many  a  blushing  maid 

Hath  crowned  the  head  of  her  long-loved  shepherd 

With  gaudy  flowers,  whilst  he  happy  sung 

Lays  of  his  love  and  dear  captivity. 

****** 

CLOE.  Shepherd,  I  pray  thee  stay;   where  hast  thou  been, 
Or  whither  goest  thou?     Here  be  woods  as  green 
As  any,  air  likewise  as  fresh  and  sweet 
As  where  smooth  Zephyrus  plays  on  the  fleet 
Face  of  the  curled  streams,  with  flowers  as  many 
As  the  young  Spring  gives,  and  as  choice  as  any. 
Here  be  all  new  delights,  cool  streams  and  wells, 
Arbours  o'ergrown  with  woodbines,  caves  and  dells  : 
Choose  where  thou  wilt,  whilst  I  sit  by  and  sing, 
Or  gather  rushes  to  make  many  a  ring 
For  thy  long  fingers ;   tell  thee  tales  of  love, — 
How  the  pale  Phoebe,  hunting  in  a  grove, 
First  saw  the  boy  Endymion,  from  whose  eyes 
She  took  eternal  fire  that  never  dies ; 
How  she  conveyed  him  softly  in  a  sleep, 
His  temples  bound  with  poppy,  to  the  steep 
Head  of  old  Latmus,  where  she  stoops  each  night, 
Gilding  the  mountains  with  her  brother's  light, 
To  kiss  her  sweetest. 


JAMES   SHIRLEY.     1594—1666. 
The  <£>rabe. 


HE  glories  ot  our  birth  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial   things  ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate  : 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings  : 

Sceptre  and  crown  must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill. 

But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield  ; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still. 
Early  or  late  they  stoop  to  fate, 

And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath, 

When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds : 

Upon  death's  purple  altar  now 

See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds : 

All  heads  must  come  to  the  cold  tomb ; 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


JOHN   WILSON.     1690. 


<HjTarben. 


HAT  thou  'd'st  been  with  us  at  Duke  Doria's  garden  ! 
The  pretty  contest  between  art  and  nature  : 
To  see  the  wilderness,  grots,  arbours,  ponds ; 
And  in  the  midst,  over  a  stately  fountain, 

The  Neptune  of  the  Ligurian  Sea — 

Andrew  Doria — the  man  who  first 
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Taught  Genoa  not  to  serve ;  then  to  behold 
The  curious  waterworks  and  wanton  streams 
Wind  here  and  there,  as  if  they  had  forgot 
Their  errand  to  the  sea. 

And  then  again,  within 

The  vast  prodigious  cage,  in  which  the  groves 
Of  myrtle,  orange,  jessamine,  beguile 
The  winged  quire  with  a  native  warble, 
And  pride  of  their  restraint.     Then,  up  and  down, 
An  antiquated  marble,  or  broken  statue, 
Majestic  even  in  ruin. 

And  such  a  glorious  palace ! 
Such  pictures,  carving,  furniture  !   my  words 
Cannot  reach  halt  the  splendour.     And,  after  all, 
To  see  the  sea,  fond  of  the  goodly  sight, 
One  while  glide  amorous,  and  lick  her  walls, 
As  who  would  say,  Come,  follow ;   but,  repulsed, 
Rally  its  whole  artillery  of  waves, 
And  crowd  into  a  storm  ! 


W.   DRUMMOND.     (SCOTTISH  POET.)     1585—1649. 

0n  Jitbsente. 


HAT  doth  it  serve  to  see  the  sun's  bright  face, 
And  skies  enamelled  with  the  Indian  gold  ? 
Or  jetty  moon  at  night  in  chariot  rolled, 
And  all  the  glory  of  that  starry  place? 
What  doth  it  serve  earth's  beauty  to  behold  ? 
The  mountain's  pride  —  the  meadow's  flowery  grace  — 
The  stately  comeliness  of  forests  old  — 
The  sport  of  floods,  which  would  themselves  embrace? 
What  doth  it  serve  to  hear  the  sylvan's  songs  — 
The  cheerful  thrush  —  the  nightingale's  sad  strains, 
Which  in  dark  shades  seem  to  deplore  my  wrongs? 
For  what  doth  serve  all  that  this  world  contains, 
Since  she,  for  whom  those  once  to  me  were  dear, 
Can  have  no  part  of  them  now  with  me  here? 


-•• 
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OW  that  the  Winter's  gone,  the  earth  hath  lost 
Her  snow-white  robes  ;   and  now  no  more  the  frost 
Candies  the  grass,  or  casts  an  icy  cream 
Upon  the  silver  lake  or  crystal  stream  ; 
But  the  warm  sun  thaws  the  benumbed  earth, 
And  makes  it  tender  ;   gives  a  second  birth 
To  the  dead  swallow  ;   wakes  in  hollow  tree 
The  drowsy  cuckoo  and  the  humble  bee  ; 
Now  do  a  choir  of  chirping  minstrels  bring 
In  triumph  to  the  world  the  youthful  Spring  ; 
The  valleys,  hills,  and  woods,  in  rich  array, 
Welcome  the  coming  of  the  longed-for  May. 


THE  PRIMROSE. 


EE,  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 
Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires, 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay, 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 


But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 
Gentle  thoughts,  and  calm  desires, 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined, 
Kindle  never-dying  fires : 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes. 


"I7  IK  pri 


SK.  me  why  I  send  you  here 
This  firstling  of  the  infant  year; 
Ask  me  why  I  send  to  you 
This  primrose,  all  bepearled  with  dew  : 
I  straight  will  whisper  in  your  ears, 
The  sweets  of  love  are  washed  with  tears. 


Ask  me  why  this  flower  doth  show 

So  yellow,  green,  and  sickly  too ; 

Ask  me  why  the  stalk  is  weak 

And  bending,  yet  it  doth  not  break : 

1  must  tell  you  these  discover 

What  doubts  and   fears  are  in  a  lover. 


ANDREW   MARVELL.     1620—1678. 


YOUNG  Captain  Douglas  commanded  the  "Royal  Oak."  The  Dutch  ships  succeeded  in 
setting  her  on  fire,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to  save  her.  The  crew  swam  on  shore  ;  his 
officers  entreated  their  commander  to  leave  the  burning  vessel  also  ;  but  he  replied,  "Never 
was  it  known  that  a  Douglas  quitted  his  post  without  orders." 

HE  fatal  bark  boards  him  with  grappling  fire, 
And  safely  through  its  port  the  Dutch  retire. 
That  precious  life  he  yet  disdains  to  save, 
Or  with  known  art  to  try  the  gentle  wave  ; 
And  secret  joy  in  his  calm  soul  does  rise, 
That  Monk  looks  on  to  see  how  Douglas  dies. 
Down  on  the  deck  he  laid  himself,  and  died, 
With  his  dear  sword  reposing  at  his  side, 
And  on  the  flaming  plank  he  rests  his  head 
As  one  that  warmed  himself  and  went  to  bed. 
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His  ship  burns  down,  and  with  his  relics  sinks, 

And  the  sad  stream  beneath  his  ashes  drinks. 

Fortunate  boy !   if  either  pencil's  fame, 

Or  if  my  verse  can  propagate  thy  name, 

When  yEta  and  Alcides  are  forgot 

Our  English  youth  shall  sing  the  valiant  Scot. 


BISHOP    KING.     1591—1669. 


IKE  to  the  falling  of  a  star, 

Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are  ; 
Or  like  the  fresh  Spring's  gaudy  hue, 
Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew  ; 
Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood  ; 
Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood  ; 
Kv'n  such  is  man,  whose  borrowed  light 
Is  straight  called  in,  and  paid  to  night. 
The  wind  blows  out  ;   the  bubble  dies  ; 
The  Spring  entombed  in  Autumn  lies  ; 
The  dew  dries  up  ;  the  star  is  shot  ; 
The  flight  is  past  ;   and  man  forgot. 


y 
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RICHARD    LOVELACE.     1618—1658. 


ELL  me  not,  sweet,  I  am  unkind, 

That  from  the  nunnery 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind 
To  war  and  arms  I  fly. 


TO  ALTHEA   FROM  PRISON. 


True,  a  new  mistress  now  I  chase,      Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such, 


The  first  foe  in  the  field; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  embrace 
A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 


As  you  too  shall  adore ; 
I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honour  more. 


o  JiLltbw  from 


WHEN  Love  with  unconfined  wings 

Hovers  within  my  gates, 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  my  grates ; 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair, 

And  fettered  with  her  eye, 
The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air 

Know  no  such  libertie. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  crowned, 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames ; 
When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep, 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  free, 
Fishes,  that  tipple  in  the  deep, 

Know  no  such  libertie. 

When,  linnet-like,  confined  I 

With  shriller  note  shall  sing 
The  mercy,  sweetness,  majesty, 

And  glories  of  my  king ; 
When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be, 
Th'  enlarged  winds,  that  curl  the  flood, 

Know  no  such  libertie. 


Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cage, 


I'LL  NEVER  LOVE  THEE  MORE. 


Minds,  innocent  and  quiet,  take 

That  for  a  hermitage  : 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 


And  in  my  soul  am  free, 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 
Enjoy  such  liber  tie. 


MARQUIS    OF    MONTROSE.     1612—1650. 

3e  'II  mixer  JiSioixe      *  raon. 


Y  dear  and  only  love,  I  pray 

That  little  world  of  thee 
Be   governed  by  no  other 

sway 

But  purest  monarchy ; 
For  if  confusion  have  a  part, 
Which  virtuous  souls  abhor, 
I  '11  call  a  synod  in  my  heart, 
And  never  love  thee  more. 

As  Alexander  I  will  reign, 

And  I  will  reign  alone ; 
My  thoughts  did  evermore  disdain 

A  rival  on  my  throne. 
He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 

To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 

But  I  will  reign  and  govern  still, 

And  always  give  the  law, 
And  have  each  subject  at  my  will, 

And  all  to  stand  in  awe ; 


But  'gainst  my  batteries  if  I  find 
Thou  storm  or  vex  me  sore, 

As  if  thou  set  me  as  a  blind, 
I  '11  never  love  thee  more. 

And  in  the  empire  of  thy  heart, 

Where  I  should  solely  be, 
If  others  do  pretend  a  part, 

Or  dare  to  share  with  me ; 
Or  committees  if  thou  erect, 

Or  go  on  such  a  score, 
I  '11  smiling  mock  at  thy  neglect, 

And  never  love  thee  more. 

But  if  no  faithless  action  stain 

Thy  love  and  constant  word, 
I  '11  make  thee  famous  by  my  pen, 

And  glorious  by  my  sword ; 
I  '11  serve  thee  in  such  noble  ways 

As  ne'er  was  known  before  ; 
I  '11  deck  and  crown  thy  head  with  bays, 

And  love  thee  evermore. 
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GEORGE   WITHER.      1588—1667. 
s  Resolution. 


HALL  I,  wasting  in  despair, 
Die  because  a  woman's  fair? 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care 
'Cause  another's  rosie  are? 
Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 
Or  the  flow'ry  meads  in  May ; 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 


Shall  my  foolish  heart  be  pined 
'Cause  I  see  a  woman  kind? 
Or  a  well-disposed  nature 
Joined  with  a  lovely  feature? 
Be  she  meeker,  kinder,  than 
The  turtle-dove  or  pelican : 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 

What  care  I  how  kind  she  be? 


Shall  a  woman's  virtues  move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love  ? 
Or,  her  well-deservings  known, 
Make  me  quite  forget  mine  own? 
Be  she  with  that  goodness  blest 
Which  may  merit  name  of  Best ; 
If  she  be  not  such  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  good  she  be? 


'Cause  her  fortune  seems  too  high, 
Shall   I  play  the  fool  and  die? 
Those  that  bear  a  noble  mind, 
Where  they  want  of  riches  find, 
Think  what  with  them  they  would  do, 
That  without  them  dare  to  woo ; 
And,  unless  that  mind  I  see, 
What  care  I  how  great  she  be  ? 


Great  or  good,  or  kind  or  fair, 
I  will  ne'er  the  more  despair : 
If  she  love  me,  this  believe, — 
I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve. 
If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo, 
I   can  scorn  and  let  her  go : 
If  she  be  not  fit  for  me, 
What  care  I  for  whom  she  be? 


•a? 


SIR   JOHN    DENHAM.     1615—1668. 


ORPHEUS,  the  humble  God  that  dwells 
In  cottages  and  smoky  cells, 
Hates  gilded  roofs,  and  beds  ot  down ; 
And  though  he  fears  no  prince's  frown, 
Flies  from  the  circle  of  a  crown. 

Come,  I  say,  thou  powerful  God, 
And  thy  leaden  charming  rod, 
Dipped  in  the  Lethean  lake, 
O'er  his  wakeful  temples  shake, 
Lest  he  should  sleep,  and  never  wake. 


Nature,  alas !   why  art  thou  so 
Obliged  to  thy  greatest  foe? 
Sleep,  that  is  thy  best  repast, 
Yet  of  death  it  bears  a  taste, 
And  both  are  the  same  thing  at  last. 


ROBERT   HERRICK.     1591—1674. 

©mimta,  f0  30  a- 


ET  up,  get  up  for  shame  ;   the  blooming  Morn 
Upon  her  wings  presents  the  God  unshorn. 
See  how  Aurora  throws  her  fair 
Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  air; 
Get  up,  sweet  slug-a-bed,  and  see 
The  dew  bespangling  herb  and  tree. 
Each  flower  has  wept  and  bowed  toward  the  east 
Above  an  hour  since,  yet  you  are  not  drest, 
Nay,  not  so  much  as  out  of  bed  ; 
When  all  the  birds  have  matins  said, 
And  sung  their  thankful  hymns  :   't  is  sin, 
Nay  profanation,  to  keep  in, 
Whenas  a  thousand  virgins  on  this  day 
Spring  sooner  than  the  lark  to  fetch  in  May. 

Rise  and  put  on  your  foliage,  and  be  seen 

To  come  forth,  like  the  Spring-time,  fresh  and  green, 

And  sweet  as  Flora.     Take  no  care 

For  jewels  for  your  gown  or  hair; 

Fear  not,  the  leaves  will  strew 

Gems  in  abundance  upon  you  ; 
Besides,  the  childhood  of  the  day  has  kept, 
Against  you  come,  some  orient  pearls  unwept  ; 


TO  BLOSSOMS. 


Come,  and  receive  them  while  the  light 

Hangs  on  the  dew-locks  of  the  night ; 

And  Titan  on  the  eastern  hill 

Retires  himself,  or  else  stands  still 

Till  you  come  forth.     Wash,  dress,  be  brief  in  praying ; 
Few  beads  are  best  when  once  we  go  a-Maying. 


lossams. 

AIR  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 
Why  do  you  fall  so  fast? 
Your  date  is  not  so  past; 
But  you  may  stay  here  yet  awhile, 
To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last. 

What,  were  ye  born  to  be 
An  hour  or  half's  delight, 
And  so  to  bid  good  night? 
Twas  pity  Nature  brought  ye  forth, 
Merely  to  show  your  worth, 
And  lose  you  quite. 


But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave  : 
And  after  they  have  shown  their  pride 
Like  you  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 


GEORGE    HERBERT.     1593—1632. 


DAY  most  calm,  most  bright, 
The  indorsement  of  supreme  delight, 
Writ  by  a  Friend,  and  with  His  blood ; 
The  couch  of  time ;  cares'  balm  and  bay 
The  week  were  dark  but  for  thy  light : 
Thy  torch  doth  shew  the  way. 
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SUNDAY. 


The  other  days  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man,  whose  face  thou  art, 
Knocking  at  heaven  with  thy  brow ; 
The  working  days  are  the  back  part; 
The  burden  of  the  week  lies  there, 
Making  the  whole  to  stoop  and  bow, 

Till  thy  release  appear. 

The  Sundays  of  man's  life, 
Threaded  together  on  time's  string, 
Make  bracelets  to  adorn  the  wife 
Of  the  eternal  glorious  King. 
On  Sunday  heaven's  gate  stands  ope ; 
Blessings  are  plentiful  and  rife, 

More  plentiful  than  hope. 

The  rest  of  our  creation 
Our  great  Redeemer  did  remove 
With  the  same  shake  which,  at  His  passion, 
Did  the  earth  and  all  things  with  it  move. 
As  Samson  bore  the  doors  away, 
CHRIST'S  hands,  though  nailed,  wrought  our  salvation, 

And  did  unhinge  that  day. 

The  brightness  of  that  day 
We  sullied  by  our  foul  offence : 
Wherefore  that  robe  we  cast  away, 
Having  a  new  at  His  expense, 
Whose  drops  of  blood  paid  the  full  price 
That  was  required  to  make  us  gay, 

And  fit  for  Paradise. 

Thou  art  a  day  of  mirth ; 
And  where  the  week-days  trail  on  ground, 
Thy  flight  is  higher,  as  thy  birth. 
Oh,  let  me  take  thee  at  the  bound, 
Leaping  with  thee  from  seven  to  seven, 
Till  that  we  both,  being  tossed  from  earth, 

Fly  hand  in  hand  to  heaven ! 


WEET  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky, 
Sweet  dews  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night, — 
For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 

Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye, 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave, — 

And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  Spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 

A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie ; 
My  music  shews  you  have  your  closes, — 
And  all  must  die. 


Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul, 

Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives, 
But  when  the  whole  world  rums  to  coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 


EACH  me,  my  GOD  and  King, 

In  all  things  Thee  to  see, 
And  what  I  do  in  anything, 
To  do  it  unto  Thee. 


A  servant  with  this  clause 

Makes  drudgery  divine ; 
Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy  laws 

Makes  that  and  the  action  fine. 
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FRANCIS    QUARLES.     1592—1644. 


Ijom  jmfxe  ^  in  Jsfieabw  but  W. 

LOVE,  and  have  some  cause  to  love,  the  Earth — 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature,  therefore  good  ; 
She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth  ; 
She  is  my  tender  nurse,  she  gives  me  food ; — 
But  what 's  a  creature,  LORD,  compared  with  Thee  ? 
Or  what 's  my  mother  or  my  nurse  to  me  ? 


WHOM  HAVE  I  IN  HEAVEN  BUT  THE  El 


I  love  the  Air,  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me. 
Her  shrill-mouthed  choir  sustain  me  with  their  flesh, 
And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  delight  me. 
But  what's  the  Air,  or  all  the  sweets  that  she 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  with  Thee? 

I  love  the  Sea,  she  is  my  fellow-creature, 
My  careful  purveyor,  she  provides  me  store ; 
She  walls  me  round,  she  makes  my  diet  greater, 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a  foreign  shore. 
But,  LORD  of  Oceans,  when  compared  with  Thee, 
What  is  the  Ocean  or  her  wealth  to  me? 

To  heaven's  high  city  I  direct  my  journey, 
Whose  spangled  suburbs  entertain  mine  eye, 
Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney, 
Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  the  sky. 
But  what  is  heaven,  great  GOD,  compared  with  Thee? 
Without  Thy  presence,  heaven's  no  heaven  to  me. 


EDMUND   WALLER.     1605—1687. 


HE  seas  are  quiet  when  the  winds  give  o'er, 
So  calm  are  we  when  passions  are  no  more  ; 
For  then  we  know  how  vain  it  was  to  boast 
Of  fleeting  things,  too  certain  to  be  lost, 
Clouds  of  affection  from  our  younger  eyes 
Conceal  that  emptiness  which  age  descries. 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed, 
Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made 
Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become, 
As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home ; 

Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view 

That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 


HE  lark,  that  shuns  on  lofty  boughs  to  build 
Her  annual  nest,  lies  silent  in  the  field ; 
But  if  the  promise  of  a  cloudless  day, 
Aurora  smiling,  bids  her  rise  and  play, 
Then  straight  she  shews,  'twas  not  for  want  of  voice, 
Or  power  to  climb,  she  made  so  low  a  choice : 
Singing  she  mounts,  her  airy  wings  are  stretched 
T wards  heaven,  as  if  from  heaven  her  notes  she  fetched. 


JOHN    MILTON.     1608—1674. 
%  <^>ornmg  of  ©"Ijrist's 


HIS  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy  morn, 
Wherein  the  Son  of  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 
Of  wedded  Maid  and  Virgin  Mother  born, 
Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring  ; 


MORNING   OF  CHRIST'S  NATIVITY. 


For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing, 

That  He  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 
And  with  His  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  pea  ex-. 

That  glorious  form,  that  light  unsufferable, 
And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty, 
Wherewith  He  wont  at  Heaven's  high  council-table 
To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity, 
He  laid  aside;   and,  here  with  us  to  be, 
Forsook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day, 
And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortal  clay. 

Say,  heavenly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 

Afford  a  present  to  the  Infant  GOD  ? 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  strain, 

To  welcome  Him  to  this  His  new  abode, 

Now  while  the  heaven,  by  the  sun's  team  untrod, 

Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light, 
And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squadrons  bright? 

See,  how  from  far,  upon  the  eastern  road, 
The  star-led  wizards  haste  with  odours  sweet ; 
Oh,  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  His  blessed  feet ; 
Have  thou  the  honour  first  thy  LORD  to  greet, 

And  join  thy  voice  unto  the  Angel  quire, 
From  out  His  secret  altar  touched  with  hallowed  fire. 


ON  THE   MORNING    OF  CHRIST'S  NATIVITY. 


T  was  the  Winter  wild, 

While  the  heaven-born  Child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies 
Nature,  in  awe  to  Him, 
Had  doffed  her  gaudy  trim, 

With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize  : 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 
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Only  with  speeches  fair 
She  woos  the  gentle  air 

To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow, 
And  on  her  naked  shame, 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 

The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw ; 
Confounded,  that   her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 


But  He,  her  fears  to  cease, 
Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  Peace : 

She,  crowned  with  olive,  green,  came  softly  sliding 
Down  through  the  turning  sphere, 
His  ready  Harbinger, 

With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing ; 
And,  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 
She  strikes  an  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 


No  war  or  battle's  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around  : 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  up  hung ; 


- 


ON  THE  MORNING   OF  CHRIST'S  NATIVITY. 


The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng ; 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  Sovran  LORD  was  by. 


But  peaceful  was  the  night 
Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 

His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began  : 
The  winds  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kist, 

Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 
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Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave, 

While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave. 


The  stars  with  deep  amaze 
Stand  fixed  in  steadfast  gaze, 

Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence  ; 
And  will  not  take  their  flight, 
For  all  the  morning  light, 

Or  Lucifer  that  often  warned  them  thence  : 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow, 
Until  their  LORD   Himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go. 


And,  though  the  shady  gloom 
Had  given  day  her  room, 

The  sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed, 
And   hid  his  head  for  shame, 
As  his  inferior  flame 

The  new-enlightened  world  no  more  should  need  : 
He  saw  a  greater  Sun  appear 
Than  his  bright  throne  or  burning  axletree  could   bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn, 
Or  e'er  the  point  of  dawn, 

Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row  ; 
Full  little  thought  they  then, 
That  the  mighty  Pan 

Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below  : 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  all  that  did   their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 


When  such  music  sweet 

Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet 

As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook  ; 
Divinely-warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took  : 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loth  to  lose, 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  close. 


,,- 
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Nature  that  heard  such  sound, 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 
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Of  Cynthia's  seat,  the  aery  region  thrilling, 
Now  was  almost  won 
To  think  her  part  was  done, 

And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling  ; 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  heaven  and  earth  in  happier  union. 


At  last  surrounds  their  sight 
A  globe  of  circular  light, 

That  with  long  beams  the  shame-faced  night  arrayed ; 
The  helmed  Cherubim, 
And  sworded  Seraphim,          * 

Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  displayed, 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire, 
With  unexpressive  notes,  to  Heaven's  new-born  Heir. 


Such  music  (as  't  is  said) 
Before  was  never  made, 

But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung, 
While  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set, 

And  the  well-balanced  world  on  hinges  hung  ; 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep, 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel   keep. 


Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres, 
Once  bless  our  human  ears, 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so ; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time ; 

And  let  the  base  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow ; 
And,  with  your  ninefold  harmony, 
Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic  symphony. 


For,  if  such  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 

Time  will  run  back,  and  fetch  the  Age  of  Gold  ; 
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And  speckled  Vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 

And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould  ; 
And  Hell  itself  will  pass  away, 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 


Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orbed  in  a  rainbow  ;   and,  like  glories  wearing, 
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Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Throned  in  celestial  shee.n, 

With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering ; 
And  heaven,  as  at  some  festival, 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace  hall. 

But  wisest  Fate  says  No, 
This  must  not  yet  be  so  : 

The  Babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy, 
That  on  the  bitter  cross 
Must  redeem  our  loss ; 

So  both  Himself  and  us  to  glorify  : 
Yet  first,  to  those  ychained  in  sleep, 
The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through  the  deep, 

With  such  a  horrid  clang 
As  on  Mount  Sinai  rang, 

While  the  red  fire  and  smouldering  clouds  out    brake  : 
The  aged  earth  aghast 
With  terror  of  that  blast, 

Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake ; 
When,  at  the  world's  last  session, 
The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread   His  throne. 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss 
Full  and  perfect  is, 

But  now  begins  ;   for,  from  this  happy  day, 
The  old  Dragon,  underground 
In  straiter  limits  bound, 

Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway ; 
And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 
Swindges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail. 

The  oracles  are  dumb, 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving. 
Apollo  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine, 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 


ON  THE  MORNING   OF  CHRISTY  NATIVITY. 


No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell, 

Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er, 
And  the  resounding  shore, 
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ON  THE  MORNING   OF  CHRIST'S  NATIVITY. 


A  voice  ot  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 
From  haunted  spring  and  dale, 
Edged  with  poplar  pale, 

The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent ; 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn 
The  Nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets  mourn. 


In  consecrated  earth, 
And  on  the  holy  hearth, 

The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint; 
In  urns  and  altars  round, 
A  drear  and  dying  sound 

Affrights  the  Flamens  at  their  service  quaint ; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 
While  each  peculiar  Power  foregoes  his  wonted  seat. 

Peor  and  Baalim 

Forsake  their  temples  dim, 

With  that  twice-battered  God  of  Palestine ; 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's  Queen  and  mother  both, 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy  shine ; 
The  Lybic  Hammon  shrinks  his  hom, 
In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Thammuz  mourn. 


ON  THE  MORNING    OF  CHRIST'S  NATIVITY. 


And  sullen  Moloch,  fled, 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue 
In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring 
They  call  the  grisly  king, 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue : 
The  brutish  Gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 
Isis,  and  Oms,  and  the  dog  Anubis,  haste. 

Nor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Memphian  grove  or  green, 

Trampling  the  unshowered  grass  with  lowings  loud 
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ON  THE  MORNING   OF  CHRIST'S  NATIVITY. 


Nor  can  he  be  at  rest 
Within  his  sacred  chest ; 

Nought  but  profoundest  hell  can  be  his  shroud : 
In  vain  with  timbrelled  anthems  dark 
The  sable-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipped  ark. 

He  feels  from  Judah's  land 
The  dreaded  Infant's  hand, 

The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyne ; 
Nor  all  the  Gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide, 

Not  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine : 
Our  Babe,  to  show  His  Godhead  true, 
Can  in  His  swaddling  bands  control  the  damned  crew. 


ON  THE  MORNING   OF  CHRIST'S  NATIVITY. 


So,  when  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curtained  with  cloudy  red, 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 
The  flocking  shadows  pale 
Troop  to  the  infernal  jail, 

Each  fettered  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave  ; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  Fays 
Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon-loved  maze. 


But  see,  the  Virgin  blest 
Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest ; 


ON  THE  MORNING   OF  CHRIST'S  NATIVITY. 


Time  is,  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending ; 
Heaven's  youngest-teemed  star 
Hath  fixed  her  polished  car, 

Her  sleeping  LORD  with  handmaid  lamp  attending ; 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-harnessed  Angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 
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EVE'S   LAMENT. 


O  UNEXPECTED  stroke,  worse  than  of  death ! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise?   thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunt  of  Gods?  where  I  had  hope  to  spend, 


THE  EXPULSION  FROM  PARADISE. 


Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 

That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.     O  flowers, 

That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 

My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 

At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 

From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  names, 

Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 

Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount? 

Thee  lastly,  nuptial  bower,  by  me  adorned 

With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from  thee 

How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 

Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 

And  wild?  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 

Less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruits?" 

****** 

Now  too  nigh 

Th'  Archangel  stood,  and  from  the  other  hill 
To  their  fixed  station,  all  in  bright  array 
The  Cherubim  descended;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  evening  mist 
Risen  from  a  river  o'er  the  marish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  lab'rer's  heel 
Homeward  returning.     High  in  front  advanced, 
The  brandished  sword  of  GOD  before  them  blazed 
Fierce  as  a  comet ;  which  with  torrid  heat, 
And  vapour  as  the  Lybian  air  adust, 
Began  to  parch  that  temp'rate  clime ;  whereat 
In  either  hand  the  hast'ning  Angel  caught 
Our  ling'ring  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain ;   then  disappeared. 
They  looking  back,  all  th'  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat, 
Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand,  the  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms : 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide : 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 
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(ETHOUGHT  I  saw  my  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me  like  Alcestis  from  the  grave, 
Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave 
Rescued  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint. 
Mine,  as  whom  washed  from  spot  of  child-bed  taint, 


ON  MA  Y  MORNING. 


Purification  in  the  old  law  did  save ; 

And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  tmst  to  have 

Full  sight  of  her  in  heaven  without  restraint, 

Came  vested  all   in  white,  pure  as  her  mind  : 
Her  face  was  veiled,  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined 

So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 
But  oh !   as  to  embrace  me  she  inclined, 
I  waked — she  fled — and  day  brought  back  my  night. 


.£3  0110. 


lorntng. 


OW  the  bright  Morning  Star,  day's  harbinger, 

Comes  dancing  from  the  east,  and  leads  with  In  r 
The  flow'ry  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire  ; 
Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 
Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 
And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long. 
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ABRAHAM    COWLEY.     1618—1667. 


AIL,  old  patrician  trees,  so  great  and  good ! 
Hail,  ye  plebeian  underwood  ! 
Where  the  poetic  birds  rejoice, 
And  for  their  quiet  nests  and  plenteous  food 
Pay  with  their  grateful  voice. 


ON  SOLITUDE. 


Hail,  the  poor  Muse's  richest  manor-seat ! 
Ye  country  houses  and  retreat, 
Which  all  the  happy  Gods  so  love, 
That  for  you  oft  they  quit  their  bright  and  great 
Metropolis  above. 

Here  Nature  does  a  house  for  me  erect, 
Nature  !   the  fairest  architect, 
Who  those  fond  artists  does  despise 
That  can  the  fair  and  living  trees  neglect, 
Yet  the  dead  timber  prize. 

Here  let  me,  careless  and  unthoughtful  lying, 
Hear  the  soft  winds  above  me  flying 
With  all  their  wanton  boughs  dispute, 
And  the  more  tuneful  birds  to  both  replying, 
Nor  be  myself,  too,  mute. 

A  silver  stream  shall  roll  his  waters  near, 
Gilt  with  the  sunbeams  here  and  there, 
On  whose  enamelled  bank  I  '11  walk, 
And  see  how  prettily  they  smile, 
And  hear  how  prettily  they  talk. 

Ah  !   wretched  and  too  solitary  he, 
Who  loves  not  his  own  company  ! 
He  '11  feel  the  weight  of  it  many  a  day, 
Unless  he  call  in  Sin  or  Vanity 
To  help  to  bear  it  away. 

O  Solitude  !   first  state  of  humankind ! 
Which  blessed  remained  till  man  did  find 
EVn  his  own  helper's  company : 
As  soon  as  two,  alas  !   together  joined, 
The  serpent  made  up  three. 

Though  GOD  Himself,  through  countless  ages,  thee 
His  sole  companion  chose  to  be, 
Thee,  sacred  Solitude,  alone, 
Before  the  branchy  head  of  Number's  tree 
Sprang  from  the  trunk  of  one  ; 
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Thou,  though  men  think  thine  an  inactive  part, 
Dost  break  and  tame  th'  unruly  heart, 
Which  else  would  know  no  settled  pace, 
Making  it  move,  well  managed  by  thy  art, 
With  swiftness  and  with  grace. 

Thou,  the  faint  beams  of  Reason's  scattered  light 
Dost,  like  a  burning-glass,  unite, 
Dost  multiply  the  feeble  heat, 
And  fortify  the  strength,  till  thou  dost    bright 
And  noble  fires  beget. 


HERCULES  AND    THE  SERPENTS. 


Whilst  this  hard  truth  I  teach,  methinks  I  see 
The  monster  London  laugh  at  me. 
I  should  at  thee,  too,  foolish  city  ! 
If  it  were  fit  to  laugh  at  misery  ; 
But  thy  estate  I  pity. 

Let  but  thy  wicked  men  from  out  thee  go, 
And  all  the  fools  that  crowd  thee  so, 
Ev'n  thou,  who  dost  thy  millions  boast, 
A  village  less  than  Islington  wilt  grow, 
A  solitude  almost. 


antr  tire 


OW  early  has  young  Chromius  begun 
The  race  of  virtue,  and  how  swiftly  run 

And  borne  the  noble  prize  away, 
While  other  youths  yet  at  the  barrier  stay  ! 
None  but  Alcides  e'er  set  earlier  forth  than  he. 
The  big-limbed  babe  in  his  huge  cradle  lay, 
Too  weighty  to  be  rocked  by  nurse's  hands, 
Wrapped  in  purple  swaddling  bands, 
When,  lo  !   by  jealous  Juno's  fierce  commands 

Two  dreadful  serpents  come, 
Rolling  and  hissing  loud,   into  the  room. 
To  the  bold  babe  they  trace  their  hidden  way ; 
Forth  from  their  flaming  eyes  dread  lightnings  went ; 
Their  gaping  mouths  did  forked  tongues  like  thunderbolts  present. 

Some  of  th'  amazed  women  dropped  down  dead 

With  fear,  some  wildly  fled 
About  the  room,  some  into  corners  crept, 

Where  silently  they  shook  and  wept. 
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HERCULES  AND    THE  SERPENTS. 


All  naked  from  the  bed  the  passionate  mother  leapt, 

To  save  or  perish  with  her  child. 
She  trembled  and  she  cried ; — the  mighty  infant  smiled. 

The  mighty  infant  seemed  well  pleased 

At   his  gay,  gilded  foes  ; 

And  as  their  spotted  necks  up  to  the  cradle  rose, 
With  his  young  warlike  hands  on  both  he  seized. 

In  vain  they  raged,  in  vain  they  hissed, 

In  vain  their  armed   tails  they  twist, 

And  angry  circles  cast  about ; 
Black  blood,  and  fiery  breath,  and  poisonous  soul  he  squeezes  out. 
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BISHOP    KEN.     1637—1711. 


ROPHETS  and  poets  were  of  old 
Made  of  the  same  celestial  mould. 
True  poets  are  a  saint-like  race, 
And  with  the  gift  receive  the  grace ; 
Of  their  own  songs  the  virtue  feel, 
Warmed  with  an  heaven-enkindled  zeal. 


A  poet  should   have  heat  and  light ; 
Of  all  things  a  capacious  sight ; 
Serenity  with  rapture  joined ; 
Aims  noble ;  eloquence  refined, 
Strong,  modest ;  sweetness  to  endear ; 
Expressions  lively,  lofty,  clear. 


High  thoughts  ;   an  admirable  theme ; 
For  decency  a  chaste  esteem  ; 
For  harmony  a  perfect  skill ; 
Just  characters  of  good  and  ill ; 
And  all  concentered — souls  to  please, 
Instruct,  inflame,  melt,  calm,  and  ease. 


Such  graces  can  nowhere  be  found 
Except  on  consecrated  ground  ; 
Where  poets  fix  on  GOD  their  thought, 
By  sacred  inspiration  taught ; 
Where  each  poetic  votary  sings 
In  heavenly  strains  of  heavenly  things. 
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JOHN    DRYDEN.     1631—1700. 


(FROM  CHAUCER.) 

PARISH  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train ; 

An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man. 

His  eyes  diffused  a  venerable  grace, 

And  charity  itself  was  in  his  face. 

Rich  was  his  soul,  though  his  attire  was  poor 

(As  GOD  hath  clothed  His  own  ambassador) ; 

For  such,  on  earth,  his  blest  REDEEMER  bore. 
Of  sixty  years  he  seemed,  and  well  might  last 
To  sixty  more,  but  that  he  lived  too  fast; 
Refined  himself  to  soul,  to  curb  the  sense, 
And  made  almost  a  sin  of  abstinence. 


™ 

THE  PARISH  PRIEST. 


Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  ot  severe, 

But  such  a  face  as  promised  him  sincere  ; 

Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see, 

But  sweet  regards  and  pleasing  sanctity  : 

Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free. 

With  eloquence  innate  his  tongue  was  armed, 

Though  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  people  charmed. 

For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high, 

He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky; 

And  oft  with  holy  hymns  he  charmed  their  ears 

(A  music  more  melodious  than  the  spheres)  ; 

For  David  left  him,  when  he  went  to  rest, 

His  lyre  ;  and  after  him  he  sang  the  best. 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look, 

But  sweetly  tempered  awe,  and  softened  all  he  spoke. 

He  preached  the  joys  of  heaven  and  pains  of  hell, 

And  warned  the  sinner  with  becoming  zeal, 

But  on  eternal  mercy  loved  to  dwell. 

He  taught  the  Gospel  rather  than  the  Law  ; 

And  forced  himself  to  drive  ;   but  loved  to  draw  ; 

For  fear  but  freezes  minds  ;   but  love,  like  heat, 

Exhales  the  soul  sublime,  to  seek  her  native  seat  : 

To  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  oft  is  hard, 

Wrapped  in  his  crimes  against  the  storm  prepared  ; 

But,  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  play, 

He  melts,  and  throws  his  cumbrous  cloak  away. 

Lightning  and  thunder  (Heaven's  artillery) 

As  harbingers  before  th'  Almighty  fly  : 

Those  but  proclaim  His  style,  and  disappear  ; 

The  stiller  sound  succeeds,  and  GOD  is  there. 

The  tithes  his  parish  freely  paid,  he  took  ; 
But  never  sued,  or  cursed  with  bell  or  book. 
With  patience  bearing  wrong,  but  offering  none  ; 
Since  every  man  is  free  to  lose  his  own. 
The  country  churls,  according  to  their  kind 
(Who  grudge  their  dues,  and  love  to  be  behind), 
The  less  he  sought  his  offerings,  pinched  the  more, 
And  praised  a  priest  contented  to  be  poor. 

Yet  of  his  little  he  had  some  to  spare, 
To  feed  the  famished  and  to  clothe  the  bare  ; 
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For  mortified  he  was  to  that  degree, 

A  poorer  than  himself  he  would  not  see. 

True  priests,  he  said,  and  preachers  of  the  Word, 

Were  only  stewards  of  their  Sovereign  LORD  : 

Nothing  was  theirs,  but  all  the  public  store ; 

Entrusted  riches,  to  relieve  the  poor, 

Who,  should  they  steal  for  want  of  his  relief, 

He  judged  himself  accomplice  with  the  thief. 

Wide  was  his  parish ;  not  contracted  close 
In  streets,  but  here  and  there  a  straggling  house ; 
Yet  still  he  was  at  hand,  without  request, 
To  serve  the  sick,  to  succour  the  distrest ; 
Tempting,  on  foot,  alone,  without  affright, 
The  dangers  of  a  dark  tempestuous  night. 
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THE  PARISH  PRIEST. 


All  this  the  good  old  man  performed  alone, 
Nor  spared  his  pains,  for  curate  he  had  none ; 
Nor  durst  he  trust  another  with  his  care ; 
Nor  rode  himself  to  Paul's,  the  public  fair, 
To  chaffer  for  preferment  with  his  gold, 
Where  bishoprics  and  sinecures  are  sold ; 
But  duly  watched  his  flock  by  night  and  day, 
And  from  the  prowling  wolf  redeemed  the  prey, 
And  hungry  sent  the  wily  fox  away. 

The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  cheered, 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  feared. 
His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice  wrought 
(A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught) ; 
For  this  by  rules  severe  his  life  he  squared, 
That  all  might  see  the  doctrine  which  they  heard. 
For  priests,  he  said,  are  patterns  for  the  rest 
(The  gold  of  heaven,  who  bear  the  GOD  imprest) ; 
But  when  the  precious  coin  is  kept  unclean, 
The  sov'reign's  image  is  no  longer  seen. 
If  they  be  foul  on  whom  the  people  trust, 
Well  may  the  baser  brass  contract  a  rust. 
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N  days  of  old,  when  Arthur  filled  the  throne, 
Whose  acts  and  fame  to  foreign  lands  were  blown, 
The  King  of  Elves,  and  little  Fairy  Queen, 
Gambolled  on  heaths  and  danced  on  every  green ; 
And  where  the  jolly  troop  had  led  the  round, 
The  grass  unbidden  rose,  and  marked  the  ground  : 
Nor  darkling  did  they  glance, — the  silver  light 
Of  Phcebe  served  to  guide  their  steps  aright, 
And,  with  their  tripping  pleased,  prolonged  the  night. 
Her  beams  they  followed,  where  at  full  she  played, 
Not  longer  than  she  shed  her  horns  they  stayed ; 
From  thence  with  airy  flight  to  foreign  lands  conveyed. 
Above  the  rest  our  Britain  held  they  dear, 
More  solemnly  they  kept  their  Sabbaths  here, 
And    made   more    spacious   rings,   and  revelled  half   the 
year. 

I  speak  of  ancient  times,  for  now  the  swain 

Returning  late,  may  pass  the  woods  in  vain, 

And  never  hope  to  see  the  nightly  train. 

In  vain  the  dairy  now  with  mint  is  drest, 

The  dairymaid  expects  no  fairy  guest 

To  skim  the  bowls,  and  after  pay  the  feast. 

She  sighs,  and  shakes  her  empty  shoes  in  vain, 

No  silver  penny  to  reward  her  pain, 


"  THERE  JS  A  TIDE  IN  THE  AI'FAIKS   OF  MEN: 


For  priests,  with  prayers  and  other  godly  gear, 
Have  made  the  merry  goblins  disappear, 
And  where  they  played  their  merry  pranks  before, 
Have  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the  floor. 


ill  %  JUffairs  of  £E$w.' 


EAVEN  has  to  all  allotted,  soon  or  late, 
Some  lucky  revolution  of  their  fate, 
Whose  motions  if  we  watch  and  guide  with  skill, 
(For  human  good  depends  on  human  will) 
Our  fortune  rolls  as  from  a  smooth  descent, 
And  from  the  first  impression  takes  the  bent ; 
But  if  unseized,  it  glides  away  like  wind, 
And  leaves  repenting  folly  far  behind. 
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H,  last  and  best  of  Scots  !   who  didst  maintain 
Thy  country's  freedom  from  a  foreign  reign, 
New  people  fill  the  land  now  thou  art  gone, 
New  Gods  the  temples,  and  new  kings  the  throne. 
Scotland  and  thee  did  each  in  other  live, 
Nor  wouldst  thou  her,  nor  could  she  thee,  survive. 
Farewell  !   who  dying  didst  support  the  state, 
And  could  not  fall  but  with  thy  country's  fate. 


JOSEPH    ADDISON.     1672—1719. 


before  %  JiBnttJ*  of 


^'NBOUNDED  courage  and  compassion  joined, 
Tempering  each  other  in  the  victor's  mind, 
Alternately  proclaim  him  good  and  great, 
And  make  the  hero  and  the  man  complete. 
Long  did  he  strive  th'  obdurate  foe  to  gain 
By  proffered  grace,  but  long  he  strove  in  vain  ; 
Till,  fired  at  length,  he  thinks  it  vain  to  spare 
His  rising  wrath,  and  gives  a  loose  to  war. 


MARLBOROUGH  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE    OF  BLENHEIM.- 


In  vengeance  roused,  the  soldier  fills  his  hand 
With  sword  and  fire,  and  ravages  the  land, 
A  thousand  villages  to  ashes  turns, 
In  crackling  flames  a  thousand  harvests  burns. 
To  the  thick  woods  the  woolly  flocks  retreat, 
And  mixed  with  bellowing  herds  confusedly  bleat ; 
Their  trembling  lords  the  common  shade  partake, 
And  cries  of  infants  sound  in  every  brake : 
The  list'ning  soldier  fixed  in  sorrow  stands, 
Loth  to  obey  his  leader's  just  commands ; 
The  leader  grieves,  by  gen'rous  pity  swayed, 
To  see  his  just  commands  so  well  obeyed. 

But  now  the  trumpet  terrible  from  far 
In  shriller  clangours  animates  the  war; 
Confed'rate  drums  in  fuller  concert  beat, 
And  echoing  hills  the  loud  alarm  repeat : 
Gallia's  proud  standards,  to  Bavaria's  joined, 
Unfurl  their  gilded  lilies  in  the  wind ; 
The  daring  prince  his  blasted  hopes  renews, 
And,  while  the  thick  embattled  host  he  views, 
Stretched  out  in  deep  array  and  dreadful  length, 
His  heart  dilates  and  glories  in  his  strength. 

The  fatal  day  its  mighty  course  began, 
That  the  grieved  world  had  long  desired  in  vain ; 
States  that  their  new  captivity  bemoaned, 
Armies  of  martyrs  that  in  exile  groaned, 
Sighs  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  dungeons  heard, 
And  prayers  in  bitterness  of  soul  preferred, 
Europe's  loud  cries,  that  Providence  assailed, 
And  Anna's  ardent  vows  at  length  prevailed : 
The  day  was  come  when  Heaven  designed  to  show 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold  in  awful  march  and  dread  array 
The  long-extended  squadrons  shape  their  way  ! 
Death,  in  approaching  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  bravest  hearts ; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strife, 
And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  life. 
No  vulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control : 
Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soul, 


MARLBOROUGH  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM. 


O'erlook  the  foe,  advantaged  by  his  post, 
Lessen  his  numbers,  and  contract  his  host ; 
Though  fens  and  floods  possessed  the  middle  space, 
That  unprovoked  they  would  have  feared  to  pass, 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia's  bands, 
When  her  proud  foe  ranged  on  their  border  stands. 


But  O  my  Muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  joined? 
Methinks  I  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound 
The  victors'  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound, 
The  dreadful  burst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies, 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 
'Twas  then  great  Marlborough's  mighty  soul  was  proved, 
That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmoved, 


r. 


LIBERTY. 


Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 
Examined  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war, 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  surveyed, 
To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid, 
Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage, 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 
So  when  an  angel  by  divine  command 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  past, 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast, 
And,  pleased  th'  ALMIGHTY'S  orders  to  perform, 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 


EMEMBER,  O  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
The  generous  plan  of  power  delivered  down, 
From  age  to  age,  by  your  renowned  forefathers, 
So  dearly  bought,  the  price  of  so  much  blood  ! 
Oh,  never  let  it  perish  in  your  hands, 
But  piously  transmit  it  to  your  children. 
Do  thou,  great  Liberty,  inspire  our  souls, 
And  make  our  lives  in  thy  possession  happy, 
Or  our  deaths  glorious  in  thy  just  defence. 


r\ 
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MATTHEW    PRIOR.     1664—1721. 

©fbanfo. 

(j     •*> 

A  Paraphrase  on  the  Thirteenth  Chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 


ID  sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowing 

tongue 
Than    ever    man    pronounced    or 

angels  sung ; 
Had  I  all   knowledge  human  and 

divine, 
That  thought  can  reach  or  science 

can  define ; 
And    had    I   power  to   give   that 

knowledge  birth, 
In  all  the  speeches  of  the  babbling 

earth ; 
Did   Shadrach's    zeal   my   glowing 

breast  inspire, 
To  weary  tortures   and  rejoice  in 

fire  ; 
Or  had  I  faith  like  that  which  Israel 

saw 
When  Moses  gave  them  miracles 

and  law; 
Yet,   gracious   Charity  !    indulgent 

guest  ! 
Were  not  thy  power  exerted  in  my 

breast, 
Those    speeches    would    send    up 

unheeded  prayer; 
That  scorn  of  life  would   be  but 

wild  despair; 
A  tymbal's  sound  were  better  than 

my  voice ; 
My  faith  were  form,  my  eloquence 

were  noise. 
Charity,    decent,    modest,    easy, 

kind, 
Softens    the    high,    and   rears    the 

abject  mind, 
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Knows  with  just  reins  and  gentle  hand  to  guide 
Betwixt  vile  shame  and  arbitrary  pride. 
Not  soon  provoked,  she  easily  forgives; 
And  much  she  suffers,  as  she  much  believes. 
Soft  peace  she  brings  wherever  she  arrives ; 
She  builds  our  quiet,  as  she  forms  our  lives ; 
Lays  the  rough  paths  of  peevish  nature  even, 
And  opens  in  each  heart  a  little  heaven. 

Each  other  gift,  which  GOD  on  man  bestows, 
Its  proper  bound  and  due  restriction  knows ; 
To  one  fixed  purpose  dedicates  its  power, 
And,  finishing  its  act,  exists  no  more. 
Thus,  in  obedience  to  what  Heaven  decrees, 
Knowledge  shall  fail  and  prophecy  shall  cease ; 
But  lasting  Charity's  more  ample  sway, 
Nor  bound  by  time  nor  subject  to  decay, 
In  happy  triumph  shall  for  ever  live, 
And  endless  good  diffuse,  and  endless  praise  receive. 

As,  through  the  artist's  intervening  glass, 
Our  eye  observes  the  distant  planets  pass, 
A  little  we  discover,  but  allow 
That  more  remains  unseen  than  art  can  show ; 
So  whilst  our  mind  its  knowledge  would  improve 
(Its  feeble  eye  intent  on  things  above), 
High  as  we  may  we  lift  our  reason  up, 
By  faith  directed  and  confirmed  by  hope ; 


CHARITY. 


Yet  we  are  able  only  to  survey 
Dawning  of  beams  and  promises  of  day. 
Heaven's  fuller  affluence  mocks  our  dazzled  sight, 
Too  great  its  swiftness  and  too  strong  its  light. 
But  soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispelled  ; 
The  sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  beheld, 
In  all  his  robes,  with  all  his  glory  on, 
Seated  sublime  on  his  meridian  throne. 

Then  constant  Faith  and  holy  Hope  shall  die, 
One  lost  in  certainty,  and  one  in  joy  ; 
Whilst  thou,  more  happy  power,  fair  Charity, 
Triumphant  sister,  greatest  of  the  three, 
Thy  office  and  thy  nature  still  the  same, 
Lasting  thy  lamp  and  unconsumed  thy  flame, 
Shalt  still  survive  — 

Shall  stand  before  the  host  of  heaven  confest, 
For  ever  blessing  and  for  ever  blest. 


THOMAS    PARNELL.     1679—1717. 


on 


Y  the  blr.e  taper's  trembling  light, 
No  more  I  waste  the  wakeful  night, 
Intent  with  endless  view  to  pore 
The  schoolmen  and  the  sages  o'er: 
Their  books  from  wisdom  widely  stray, 
Or  point  at  best  the  longest  way. 
I  '11  seek  a  readier  path,  and  go 
Where  wisdom's  surely  taught  below. 
How  deep  yon  azure  dyes  the  sky  ! 

Where  orbs  of  gold  unnumbered  lie, 

While  through  their  ranks  in  silver  pride 

The  nether  crescent  seems  to  glide. 

The  slumbering  breeze  forgets  to  breathe, 

The  lake  is  smooth  and  clear  beneath, 

Where  once  again  the  spangled  show 

Descends  to  meet  our  eyes  below. 

The  grounds  which  on  the  right  aspire, 

In  dimness  from  the  view  retire  ; 

The  left  presents  a  place  of  graves, 

Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves. 

That  steeple  guides  thy  doubtful  sight 

Among  the  livid  gleams  of  night. 

There  pass  with  melancholy  state 

By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  fate, 

And  think,  as  softly  sad  you  tread 

Above  the  venerable  dead, 

Time  was,  like  thee,  they  life  possest. 

And  time  shall  be,  that  thou  shalt  rest. 
Those  graves  with  bending  osier  bound, 

That  nameless  heave  the  crumbled  ground, 

Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  disclose 

Where  toil  and  poverty  repose. 

The  flat  smooth  stones  that  bear  a  name, 

The  chisel's  slender  help  to  fame 

(Which,  ere  our  set  of  friends  decay, 

Their  frequent  steps  may  wear  away), 


A  middle  race  of  mortals  own, 
Men  half  ambitious — all  unknown. 

The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  high, 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie, 
Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptured  stones, 
Arms,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones, 
These,  all  the  poor  remains  of  state, 
Adorn  the  rich  or  praise  the  great, 
Who,  while  on  earth  in  fame  they  live, 
Are  senseless  of  the  fame  they  give. 
Ha !   while  I  gaze,  pale  Cynthia  fades, 
The  bursting  earth  unveils  the  shades  ! 
All  slow,  and  wan,  and  wrapped  with  shrouds, 
They  rise  in  visionary  crowds, 
And  all  with  sober  accent  cry, 
"Think,  mortal,  what  it  is  to  die." 

Now  from  yon  black  and  funeral  yew, 
That  bathes  the  charnel-house  with  dew, 
Methinks  I  hear  a  voice  begin  : 
(Ye  ravens,  cease  your  croaking  din  ! 
Ye  tolling  clocks,  no  time  resound 
O'er  the  long  lake  and  midnight  ground  !) 
It  sends  a  peal  of  hollow  groans, 
Thus  speaking  from  among  the  bones : 
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A  NIGHT  PIECE   ON  DEATH. 


"When  men  my  scythe  and  darts  supply, 
How  great  a  king  of  fears  am  I ! 
They  view  me  like  the  last  of  things ; 
They  make,  and  then  they  draw,  my  strings. 
Fools  !   if  you  less  provoked  your  fears, 
No  more  my  spectre  form  appears. 
Death's  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod, 
If  man  would  ever  pass  to  GOD  ; 
A  port  of  calms,  a  state  of  ease 
From  the  rough  rage  of  swelling  seas." 

***** 

As  men  who  long  in  prison  dwell, 
With  lamps  that  glimmer  round  the  cell, 
Whene'er  their  suffering  years  are  run, 
Spring  forth  to  greet  the  glittering  sun, 
Such  joy,  though  far  transcending  sense, 
Have  pious  souls  at  parting  hence. 
On  earth,  and  in  the  body  placed, 
A  few  and  evil  years  they  waste ; 
But  when  their  chains  are  cast  aside, 
See  the  glad  scene  unfolding  wide, 
Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  soar  away, 
And  mingle  with  the  blaze  of  day ! 


ALEXANDER    POPE.     1688—1744. 


in  a  Jifate 


EAVEN  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state  : 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know; 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below? 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play? 
Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food, 


And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood. 

Oh,  blindness  to  the  future  !   kindly  given, 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by  Heaven, 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  GOD  of  all, 

A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall, 

Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurled, 

And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 


HOPE  IN  A  FUTURE  STATE. 


Hope  humbly,  then ;  with  trembling  pinions  soar  ; 
Wait  the  great  teacher  Death ;  and  GOD  adore. 
What  future  bliss,  He  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest : 
The  soul,  uneasy,  and  confined  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian  !   whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  GOD  in  clouds,  or  hears  Him  in  the  wind ; 
His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  Milky  Way ; 
Yet  simple  Nature  to  his  hope  has  given, 
Behind  the  cloud-topt  hill,  an  humbler  heaven  ; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced, 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold, 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire ; 
He  asks  no  .angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire ; 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

Go,  wiser  thou,  and  in  thy  scale  of  sense 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence; 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such; 
Say,  Here  He  gives  too  little,  there  too  much  : 
Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust, 
Yet  say,  if  man 's  unhappy,  GOD  's  unjust ; 
If  man  alone  engross  not  Heaven's  high  care, 
Alone  made  perfect  here,  immortal  there, 
Snatch  from  His  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 
Re-judge  His  justice,  be  the  God  of  GOD. 
In  pride,  in  reasoning  pride,  our  error  lies : 
All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 
Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes, — 
Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  Gods. 
Aspiring  to  be  Gods,  if  angels  fell, 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel ; 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  order,  sins  against  th'  eternal  cause. 
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Ask  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  shine, 
Earth  for  whose  use  ?     Pride  answers,  "  'T  is  for  mine  : 
For  me  kind  Nature  wakes  her  genial  power, 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  every  flower ; 
Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rose,  renew 
The  juice  nectareous  and  the  balmy  dew; 
For  me,  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings  ; 
For  me,  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs  ; 
Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me  rise ; 
My  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies." 


JtEASON  AND  INSTINCT. 


But  errs  not  Nature  from  this  gracious  end, 
From  burning  suns  when  livid  deaths  descend, 
When  earthquakes  swallow,  or  when  tempests  sweep 
Towns  to  one  grave,  whole  nations  to  the  deep  ? 
"No,"  'tis  replied,  "the  first  Almighty  Cause 
Acts  not  by  partial  but  by  general  laws ; 
Th'  exceptions  few :   some  change  since  all  began  ; 
And  what  created  perfect?" — Why,  then,  Man? 
If  the  great  end  be  human  happiness, 
Then  Nature  deviates ;  and  can  man  do  less  ? 
As  much  that  end  a  constant  course  requires 
Of  showers  and  sunshine,  as  of  man's  desires ; 
As  much  eternal  springs  and  cloudless  skies, 
As  men  for  ever  temperate,  calm,  and  wise. 
If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heaven's  design, 
Why,  then,  a  Borgia  or  a  Catiline  ? 
Who  knows,  but  He  whose  hand  the  lightning  forms, 
Who  heaves  old  Ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms, 
Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Caesar's  mind, 
Or  turns  young  Ammon  loose  to  scourge  mankind? 
From  pride,  from  pride  our  very  reasoning  springs, 
Account  for  moral  as  for  natural  things : 
Why  charge  we  Heaven  in  those,  in  these  acquit? 
In  both,  to  reason  right,  is  to  submit. 

Better  for  us,  perhaps,  it  might  appear, 
Were  there  all  harmony,  all  virtue  here ; 
That  never  air  or  ocean  felt  the  wind, 
That  never  passion  discomposed  the  mind. 
But  all  subsists  by  elemental  strife; 
And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life. 
The  general  order,  since  the  whole  began, 
Is  kept  in  Nature,  and  is  kept  in  man. 


FAR  as  creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental,  power  ascends : 
Mark  how  it  mounts  to  man's  imperial  race, 
From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass : 


THE  PROPER    OBJECTS   OF  EXPENSE. 


What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  lynx's  beam ; 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between, 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green ; 
Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  flood, 
To  that  which  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood  ! 
The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine  ! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line  : 
In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense  so  subtly  true 
From  poisonous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew  ! 
How  instinct  varies  in  the  grovelling  swine, 
Compared,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine  ! 
'Twixt  that  and  reason,  what  a  nice  barrier ! 
For  ever  separate,  yet  for  ever  near ! 
Remembrance  and  reflection,  how  allied  ! 
What  thin  partitions  sense  from  thought  divide  ! 
And  middle  natures,  how  they  long  to  join, 
Yet  never  pass  th'  insuperable  line  ! 
Without  this  just  gradation,  could  they  be 
Subjected,  these  to  those,  or  all  to  thee? 
The  powers  of  all  subdued  by  thee  alone, 
Is  not  thy  reason  all  these  powers  in  one? 


MOTHER  age  shall  see  the  golden  ear 

Embrown  the  slope  and  nod  on  the  parterre, 
Deep  harvests  bury  all  his  *  pride  has  planned, 
And  laughing  Ceres  re-assume  the  land. 
Who  then  shall  grace,  or  who  improve  the  soil, 
Who  plants  like  Bathurst,  or  who  builds  like  Boyle? 
'Tis  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expense, 
And  splendour  borrows  all  her  rays  from  sense. 
***** 

You,  too,  proceed  !   make  falling  arts  your  care, 
Erect  new  wonders,  and  the  old  repair; 

*  The  ostentatious  man. 


Jones  and  Palladio  to  themselves  restore, 
And  be  whate'er  Vitruvius  was  before. 
***** 

Bid  harbours  open,  public  ways  extend, 
Bid  temples  worthier  of  the  GOD  ascend, 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain, 
The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main, 
Back  to  his  bounds  their  subject  sea  command, 
And  roll  obedient  rivers  through  the  land  : 
These  honours  peace  to  happy  Britain  brings  ; 
These  are  imperial  works,  and  worthy  kings. 
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JONATHAN    SWIFT.     1667—1745. 


VISITING  ME  IN  MY  SICKNESS. 


h\LL AS,  observing  Stella's  wit 
Was  more  than  for  her  sex  was 

fit, 

And  that  her  beauty,  soon  or 
late, 

Might  breed  confusion  in  the  state, 
In  high  concern  for  human  kind, 
Fixed  honour  in  her  infant  mind. 

But,  not  in  wranglings  to  engage 
With  such  a  stupid  vicious  age, 
If  honour  I  would  here  define, 
It  answers  faith  in  things  divine. 
As  natural  life  the  body  warms, 
And  (scholars  teach)  the  soul  informs, 
So  honour  animates  the  whole, 
And  is  the  spirit  of  the  soul. 

Those  numerous  virtues  which  the 

tribe 

Of  tedious  moralists  describe, 
And  by  such  various  titles  call, 
True  honour  comprehends  them  all. 
Let  melancholy  rule  supreme, 
Choler  preside,  or  blood,  or  phlegm, 
It  makes  no  difference  in  the  case, 
Nor  is  complexion  honour's  place. 


Heroes  and  heroines  of  old 
By  honour  only  were  enrolled 
Among  their  brethren  in  the  skies, 
To  which,  though  late,  shall  Stella  rise ; 
Ten  thousand  oaths  upon  record 
Are  not  so  sacred  as  her  word  : 
The  world  shall  in  its  atoms  end, 
Ere  Stella  can  deceive  a  friend. 


By  honour  seated  in  her  breast 
She  still  determines  what  is  best : 
What  indignation  in  her  mind 
Against  enslavers  of  mankind  ! 
Base  kings  and  ministers  of  state 
Eternal  objects  of  her  hate  ! 

She  thinks  that  Nature  ne'er  designed 
Courage  to  man  alone  confined. 
Can  cowardice  her  sex  adorn, 
Which  most  exposes  ours  to  scorn  ? 
She  wonders  where  the  charm  appears 
In  FlorimePs  affected  fears  ; 
For  Stella  never  learned  the  art 
At  proper  times  to  scream  and  start  • 
Nor  calls  up  all  the  house  at  night, 
And  swears  she  saw  a  thing  in  white. 
Doll  never  flies  to  cut  her  lace, 
Or  throw  cold  water  in  her  face, 
Because  she  heard  a  sudden  drum, 
Or  found  an  earwig  in  a  plum. 

Her  hearers  are  amazed  from  whence 
Proceeds  that  fund  of  wit  and  sense, 
Which,    though    her    modesty    would 

shroud, 

Breaks  like  the  sun  behind  a  cloud ; 
While  gracefulness  its  art  conceals, 
And  yet  through  every  motion  steals. 

Say,  Stella,  was  Prometheus  blind, 
And,  forming  you,  mistook  your  kind  ? 
No  :  't  was  for  you  alone  he  stole 
The  fire  that  forms  a  manly  soul ; 
Then,  to  complete  it  every  way, 
He  moulded  it  with  female  clay  : 
To  that  you  owe  the  nobler  flame, 
To  this  the  beauty  of  your  frame. 


TO  STELLA. 


How  would  ingratitude  delight, 
And  how  would  censure  glut  her  spite, 
If  I  should  Stella's  kindness  hide 
In  silence,  or  forget  with  pride  ! 
When  on  my  sickly  couch  I  lay, 
Impatient  both  of  night  and  day, 
Lamenting  in  unmanly  strains, 
Called  every  power  to  ease  my  pains ; 
Then  Stella  ran  to  my  relief 
With  cheerful  face  and  inward  grief; 
And    though     by    Heaven's     severe 

decree 

She  suffers  hourly  more  than  me, 
No  cruel  master  could  require, 
From  slaves  employed  for  daily  hire, 
What  Stella,  by  her  friendship  warmed, 
With  vigour  and  delight  performed  : 


My  sinking  spirits  now  supplies 
With  cordials  in  her  hands  and  eyes ; 
Now  with  a  soft  and  silent  tread 
Unheard  she  moves  about  my  bed. 
I  see  her  taste  each  nauseous  draught ; 
And  so  obligingly  am  caught, 
I  bless  the   hand    from  whence  they 

come, 
Nor  dare  distort  my  face  for  shame. 

Best  pattern  of  true  friends !  beware : 
You  pay  too  dearly  for  your  care, 
If,  while  your  tenderness  secures 
My  life,  it  must  endanger  yours ; 
For  such  a  fool  was  never  found, 
Who  pulled  a  palace  to  the  ground, 
Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materials  for  a  house  decayed. 
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ALLAN    RAMSAY.     1685—1758. 


AREWELL  to  Lochaber,  farewell  to  my  Jean, 
Where  heartsome  wi'  her  I  ha'e  mony  a  day  been  ; 
To  Lochaber  no  more,  to  Lochaber  no  more, 
We  '11  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  more  ! 
These  tears  that  I  shed,  they're  a'  for  my  dear, 
And  no  for  the  dangers  attending  on  weir  ; 
Though  borne  on  rough  seas  to  a  far  bloody  shore, 
Maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more  ! 


LOCHABER. 


Though  hurricanes  rise,  though  rise  every  wind, 
No  tempest  can  equal  the  storm  in  my  mind ; 
Though  loudest  of  thunders  on  louder  waves  roar, 
That's  naething  like  leavin'  my  love  on  the  shore. 
To  leave  thee  behind  me  my  heart  is  sair  pained  ; 
But  by  ease  that 's  inglorious  no  fame  can  be  gained ; 
And  beauty  and  love's  the  reward  of  the  brave, 
And  I  maun  deserve  it  before  I  can  crave. 

Then  glory,  my  Jeanie,  maun  plead  my  excuse ; 
Since  honour  commands  me,  how  can  I  refuse  ? 
Without  it,  I  ne'er  can  have  merit  for  thee ; 
And  losing  thy  favour,  I  'd  better  not  be. 
I  gae  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honour  and  fame ; 
And  if  I  should  chance  to  come  glorious  hame, 
I'll  bring  a  heart  to  thee  with  love  running  o'er, 
And  then  I  '11  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no  more. 
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JAMES    THOMSON.     1700—1748. 


OON  as  the  morning  trembles  o'er  the  sky, 
And,  unperceived,  unfolds  the  spreading  day, 
Before  the  ripened  field  the  reapers  stand, 
In  fair  array;   each  by  the  lass  he  loves, 
To  bear  the  rougher  part,  and  mitigate 
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HARVEST. 


By  nameless  gentle  offices  her  toil. 
At  once  they  stoop  and  swell  the  lusty  sheaves ; 
While  through  their  cheerful  band  the  rural  talk, 
The  rural  scandal,  and  the  rural  jest, 
Fly  harmless  to  deceive  the  tedious  time, 
And  steal  unfelt  the  sultry  hours  away. 
Behind  the  master  walks,  builds  up  the  shocks ; 
And,  conscious,  glancing  oft  on  every  side 
His  sated  eye,  feels  his  heart  heave  with  joy. 
The  gleaners  spread  around,  and  here  and  there, 
Spike  after  spike,  their  scanty  harvest  pick. 
Be  not  too  narrow,  husbandmen !   but  fling 
From  the  full  sheaf,  with  charitable  stealth, 
The  liberal  handful.     Think,  oh,  grateful  think  ! 
How  good  the  GOD  of  harvest  is  to  you, 
Who  pours  abundance  o'er  your  flowing  fields ; 
While  these  unhappy  partners  of  your  kind 
Wide  hover  round  you  like  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
And  ask  their  humble  dole.     The  various  turns 
Of  fortune  ponder, — that  your  sons  may  want 
What  now,  with  hard  reluctance,  faint  ye  give. 
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*IDE  o'er  the  spacious  regions  of  the  North, 
That  sees  Bootes  urge  his  tardy  wain, 
A  boisterous  race,  by  frosty  Caurus  pierced, 
Who  little  pleasure  know,  and  fear  no  pain, 


THE  LAPLANDER. 


Prolific  swarm.     They  once  relumed  the  flame 

Of  lost  mankind  in  polished  slavery  sunk, 

Drove  martial  horde  on  horde,  with  dreadful  sweep 

Resistless  rushing  o'er  th'  enfeebled  South, 

And  gave  the  vanquished  world  another  form. 

Not  such  the  sons  of  Lapland :   wisely  they 

Despise  th'  insensate  barbarous  trade  of  war ; 

They  ask  no  more  than  simple  nature  gives, 

They  love  their  mountains,  and  enjoy  their  storms. 

No  false  desires,  no  pride-created  wants, 

Disturb  the  peaceful  current  of  their  time, 

And  through  the  restless  ever-tortured  maze 

Of  pleasure  or  ambition,  bid  it  rage. 

Their  reindeer  form  their  riches.     These  their  tents, 

Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth 

Supply,  their  wholesome  fare  and  cheerful  cups. 

Obsequious  at  their  call,  the  docile  tribe 

Yield  to  the  sled  their  necks,  and  whirl  them  swift 

O'er  hill  and  dale,  heaped  into  one  expanse 

Of  marbled  snow,  as  far  as  eye  can  sweep, 

With  a  blue  crust  of  ice  unbounded  glazed. 

By  dancing  meteors  then,  that  ceaseless  shake 

A  waving  blaze  refracted  o'er  the  heavens, 

And  vivid  moons,  and  stars  that  keener  play 

With  doubled  lustre  from  the  glossy  waste, 

Ev'n  in  the  depth  of  Polar  night,  they  find 

A  wondrous  day :   enough  to  light  the  chase, 

Or  guide  their  daring  steps  to  Finland  fairs. 
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JOHN    GAY.     1688—1732. 


WAS  when  the  seas  were  roaring, 
With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring, 

All  on  a  rock  reclined. 
Wide  o'er  the  foaming  billows 

She  casts  a  wistful  look ; 
Her  head  was  crowned  with  willows 
That  trembled  o'er  the  brook. 

"Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over, 

And  nine  long  tedious  days ; 
Why  didst  thou,  venturous  lover, 
Whv  didst  thou  trust  the  seas? 
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A   BALLAD. 


Cease,  cease,  thou  cruel  ocean, 
And  let  my  lover  rest ; 

Ah  !  what 's  thy  troubled  motion 
To  that  within  my  breast? 


"  The  merchant  robbed  of  pleasure 

Sees  tempests  in  despair; 
But  what's  the  loss  of  treasure 

To  losing  of  my  dear? 
Should  you  some  coast  be  laid  on 

Where  gold  and  diamonds  grow, 
You'd  find  a  richer  maiden, 

But  none  that  loves  you  so. 

•'  How  can  they  say  that  Nature 
Has  nothing  made  in  vain? 
Why  then  beneath  the  water 
Should  hideous  rocks  remain? 


No  eyes  the  rocks  discover 
That  lurk  beneath  the  deep, 

To  wreck  the  wandering  lover, 
And  leave  the  maid  to  weep.' 

All  melancholy  lying, 

Thus  wailed  she  for  her  dear; 
Repaid  each  blast  with  sighing, 

Each  billow  with  a  tear ; 
When  o'er  the  white  wave  stooping, 

His  floating  corpse  she  spied, 
Then — like  a  lily  drooping— 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  died. 
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EDWARD    YOUNG.     1684—1765. 


FRIEND  is  worth  all  hazards  we  can  run. 
"  Poor  is  the  friendless  master  of  a  world  : 
A  world  in  purchase  for  a  friend  is  gain." 
So  sung  he  (angels  hear  that  angel  sing  ! 
Angels  from  friendship  gather  half  their  joy.) 
So  sung  Philander,  as  his  friend  went  round 
In  the  rich  ichor,  in  the  generous  blood 
Of  Bacchus,  purple  God  of  joyous  wit, 
A  brow  solute,  and  ever-laughing  eye. 
He  drank  long  health  and  virtue  to  his  friend,  — 
His  friend  who  warmed  him  more,  who  more  inspired. 
Friendship  's  the  wine  of  life  ;   but  friendship  new 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


(Not  such  was  his)  is  neither  strong  nor  pure. 

Oh,  for  the  bright  complexion,  cordial  warmth, 

And  elevating  spirit  of  a  friend, 

For  twenty  Summers  ripening  by  my  side, 

All  feculence  of  falsehood  long  thrown  down ; 

All  social  virtues  rising  in  his  soul, 

As  crystal  clear,  and  smiling  as  they  rise  ! 

Here  nectar  flows ;  it  sparkles  in  our  sight ; 

Rich  to  the  taste,  and  genuine  from  the  heart, 

High-flavoured  bliss  for  Gods !   on  earth  how  rare ! 

On  earth  how  lost ! — Philander  is  no  more. 

Think'st  thou  the  theme  intoxicates  my  song? 
Am  I  too  warm  ?     Too  warm  I  cannot  be. 
I  loved  him  much,  but  now  I  love  him  more. 
Like  bjrds,  whose  beauties  languish,  half  concealed, 
Till,  mounted  on  the  wing,  their  glossy  plumes 
Expanded  shine  with  azure,  green,  and  gold  : 
How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight ! 


IRED  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep  ! 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  Fortune  smiles ;   the  wretched  he  forsakes ; 
Swift  on  his  downy  pillow  flies  from  woe, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 


WILLIAM    COLLINS.     1720—1756. 

<^)b«  ia 


F  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 
May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear, 
Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 
Thy  springs  and  dying  gales  ; 

O  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-haired  sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed  ; 


Now  air  is  hushed,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat, 
With  short  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern  wing, 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn, 


ODE   TO  EVENING. 


As   oft   he   rises   'midst   the   twilight 

path, 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless 

hum  : 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed, 
To  breathe  some  softened  strain, 

Whose  numbers,  stealing  through  thy 

darkening  vale, 
May  not  unseemly  with  its   stillness 

suit, 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 
Thy  genial  loved  return  ! 

For    when    thy    folding    star    arising 
shows 

His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 
The  fragrant  hours,  and  elves 
Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 

And    many  a  nymph   who    wreathes 

her  brows  with  sedge, 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew ;  and, 

lovelier  still, 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet 
Prepare  thy  shadowy  car; 

Then    let   me   rove    some  wild    and 

heathy  scene, 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary 

dells, 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 
By  thy  religious  gleams. 


Or  if  chill  blustering  winds  or  driving 

rain 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the 

hut 

That  from  the  mountain's  side 
Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods, 

And    hamlets   brown,  and   dim-disco 
vered  spires, 
And    hears    their    simple    bell,    and 

marks  o'er  all 
Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 
The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall   pour  his  showers, 

as  oft  he  wont, 
And     bathe     thy     breathing     tresses, 

meekest  Eve  ! 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 
Beneath  thy  lingering  light ; 

While    sallow    Autumn    fills    thy    lap 

with  leaves, 

Or  Winter  yelling   through   the   trou 
blous  air, 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train, 
And  rudely  rends  thy  robes : 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule. 
Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smil 
ing  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 
And  love  thy  favourite  name  ! 


*** 
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WILLIAM    SHENSTONE.     1714—1763. 


H  me  !   full  sorely  is  my  heart  forlorn, 

To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies ; 
While  partial  Fame  doth  with  her  blasts  adorn 
Such  deeds  alone  as  pride  and  pomp  disguise, — 
Deeds  of  ill  sort,  and  misdhievous  emprize : 
Lend  me  thy  clarion,  Goddess  !   let  me  try 
To  sound  the  praise  of  merit,  ere  it  dies ; 
Such  as  I  oft  have  chaunced  to  espy, 
Lost  in  the  dreary  shades  of  dull  obscurity. 


In  every  village  marked  with  little  spire, 
Embowered  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame, 
There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  schoolmistress  name, 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame  ; 
They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 
Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless  dame  ; 
And  ofttimes,  on  vagaries  idly  bent, 
For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconned,  are  sorely  shent. 

And  all   in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree, 
Which  Learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stowe ; 
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THE  SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


Whilome  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see, 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow, 
And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe ; 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew, 
But  their  limbs  shuddered  and  their  pulse  beat  low, 
And  as  they  looked  they  found  their  horror  grew, 
And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 

Near  to  this  dome  is  found  a  patch  so  green, 
On  which  the  tribe  their  gambols  do  display  ; 
And  at  the  door  imprisoning  board  is  seen, 
Lest  weakly  wights  of  smaller  size  should  stray, 
Eager,  perdie,  to  bask  in  sunny  day  ! 
The  noises  intermixed  which  thence  resound, 
Do  learning's  little  tenement  betray, 
Where  sits  the  dame,  disguised   in  look  profound, 
And  eyes  her  fairy  throng,  and  turns  her  wheel  around. 

Her  cap,  far  whiter  than  the  driven  snow, 
Emblem  right  meet  of  decency  does  yield ; 
Her  apron  dyed  in  grain,  as  blue,  I  trowe, 
As  is  the  harebell  that  adorns  the  field ; 
And  in  her  hand,  for  sceptre,  she  does  wield 
Tway  birchen  sprays ;  with  anxious  fear  entwined, 
With  dark  distrust,  and  sad  repentance  filled, 
And  steadfast  hate,  and  sharp  affliction  joined, 
And  fury  uncontrolled,  and  chastisement  unkind. 

A  russet  stole  was  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown ; 
A  russet  kirtle  fenced  the  nipping  air; 
'T  was  simple  russet,  but  it  was  her  own ; 
'T  was  her  own  country  bred  the  flock  so  fair ; 
'T  was  her  own  labour  did  the  fleece  prepare ; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  her  pupils,  ranged  around, 
Through  pious  awe,  did  term  it  passing  rare; 
For  they  in  gaping  wonderment  abound, 
And  think,  no  doubt,  she  bin  the  greatest  wight  on  ground. 

Albeit  ne  flattery  did  corrupt  her  truth, 
Ne  pompous  title  did  debauch  her  ear; 


THE  SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


"  Goody,"  "  good  woman,"  "  gossip,"  "  n'aunt,"  forsooth, 
Or  "  dame,"  the  sole  additions  she  did  bear ; 
Yet  these  she  challenged,  these  she  held  right  dear, 
Ne  would  esteem  him  act  as  mought  behove, 
Who  should  not  honoured  eld  with  these  revere  ; 
For  never  title  yet  so  mean  could  prove, 

But  there  was  eke  a  mind  which  did  that  title  love. 

One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed, 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame ; 
Which,  ever  and  anon,  impelled  by  need, 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came  : 
Such  favour  did  her  past  deportment  claim; 
And  if  neglect  had  lavished  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same ; 
For  well  she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound, 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she  found. 


Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry, — - 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise ; 
Some  with  vile  copper  prize  exalt  on  high, 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise, 
And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  'frays  : 
E'en  absent,  she  the  reins  of  power  doth  hold, 
While  with  quaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she  sways, 
Forewarned,  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold, 
'Twill  whisper  in  her  ear,  and  all  the  scene  unfold. 


- 


.  W.  J.  MICKLE.     1734—1788. 

e's  nae  Jsiueli  about  %  Jgj$.ouse. 


SUT  are  ye  sure  the  news  is  true? 

And  are  ye  sure  he's  weel? 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark? 
Ye  jauds,  fling  by  your  wheel  ! 

For  there  's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

There  's  nae  luck  at  a'  ; 
There's  nae  luck  about  the  house 
When  our  gudeman  's  awa'. 


Is  this  a  time  to  think  o'  wark, 
When  Colin 's  at  the  door? 

Rax  down  my  cloak — I  '11  to  the  quay, 
And  see  him  come  ashore. 

Rise  up  and  make  a  clean  fireside, 

Put  on  the  muckle  pat ; 
Gi'e  little  Kate  her  cotton  gown, 

And  Jock  his  Sunday's  coat. 

Mak  their  shoon  as  black  as  slaes, 
Their  stockins  white  as  snaw  ; 

It 's  a'  to  pleasure  our  gudeman — 
He  likes  to  see  them  braw. 

There  are  twa  hens  into  the  crib, 
Ha'e  fed  this  month  or  mair  ; 

Mak  haste  and  thraw  their  necks  about, 
That  Colin  weel  may  fare. 


My  Turkey  slippers  I  '11  put  on, 

My  stockins  pearl-blue — 
It 's  a'  to  pleasure  pur  gudeman, 

For  he 's  baith  leal  and  true. 

Sae  sweet  his  voice,  sae  smooth  his 
tongue, 

His  breath's  like  caller  air; 
His  very  foot  has  music  in't 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 

And  will  I  see  his  face  again  ? 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak  ? 
I  'm  downricht  dizzy  wi'  the  thought, 

In  troth  I  'm  like  to  greet. 

There 's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

There 's  nae  luck  at  a' ; 
There 's  nae  luck  about  the  house 

When  our  gudeman 's  awa'. 
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MARK   AKENSIDE.     1721—1770. 


PHILOMELA  talked, 

Beneath  yon  copses, 

Nor  seldom  where  the  beechen  boughs 

That  roofless  tower  invade, 
We  came  while  her  enchanting  muse 
The  radiant  moon  above  us  held  : 
Till  by  a  clamorous  owl  compelled, 

She  fled  the  solemn  shade. 

But  hark  !   I  hear  her  liquid  tone ; 

"Now  Hesper,  guide  my  feet 
Down  the  red  marl  with  moss  o'ergrown, 
Through  yon  wild  thicket  next  the  plain, 
Whose  hawthorns  choke  the  winding  lane 
Which  leads  to  her  retreat. 

See  the  green  space:   on  either  hand 

Enlarged  it  spreads  around ; 
See,  in  the  midst  she  takes  her  stand, 
Where  one  old  oak  his  awful  shade 
Extends  o'er  half  the  level  mead, 

Enclosed  in  woods  profound. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 


Hark,  how  through  many  a  melting  note 

She  now  prolongs  her  lays : 
How  sweetly  down  the  void  they  float ! 
The  breeze  their  magic  path  attends ; 
The  stars  shine  out ;  the  forest  bends  ; 

The  wakeful  heifers  gaze. 

Whoe'er  thou  art  whom  chance  may  bring 

To  this  sequestered  spot, 
If  then  the  plaintive  syren  sing, 
Oh,  softly  tread  beneath  her  bower, 
And  think  of  Heaven's  disposing  power, 

Of  man's  uncertain  lot. 

Oh,  think,  o'er  all  this  mortal  stage, 

What  mournful  scenes  arise  : 
What  ruin  waits  on  kingly  rage  ; 
How  often  virtue  dwells  with  woe  ; 
How  many  griefs  from  knowledge  flow  ; 

How  swiftly  pleasure  flies. 

O  sacred  bird,  let  me  at  eve, 

Thus  wandering  all  alone, 
Thy  tender  counsel  oft  receive, 
Bear  witness  to  thy  pensive  airs, 
And  pity  Nature's  common  cares 

Till  I  forget  my  own. 
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THOMAS    GRAY.     1716—1771. 
<Db*  10  %  .^"pnirg. 


O  !  where  the  rosy-bosomed  hours, 
Fair  Venus'  train,  appear, 

Disclose  the  long-expected  flowers, 
And  wake  the  purple  year ! 


ODE   TO   THE  SPRING. 


The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat, 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 

The  untaught  harmony  of  Spring  : 
While,  whispering  pleasure  as  they  fly, 
Cool  zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky 

Their  gathered  fragrance  fling. 

Where'er    the    oak's   thick    branches 
stretch 

A  broader,  browner  shade, 
Where'er   the   nide   and   moss-grown 
beech 

O'er-canopies  the  glade, 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink 
With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit  and  think, 

— At  ease  reclined  in  rustic  state, — 
How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  crowd, 
How  low,  how  little  are  the  proud, 

How  indigent  the  great ! 

Still  is  the  toiling  hand  of  care  ; 

The  panting  herds  repose  : 
Yet  hark,  how  through  the  peopled  air 

The  busy  murmur  grows  ! 
The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing, 
Eager  to  taste  the  honied  Spring, 


And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon  : 
Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim, 
Some  show  their  gaily-gilded  trim 

Quick  glancing  to  the  sun. 

To  contemplation's  sober  eye, 

Such  is  the  race  of  man  ; 
And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly, 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 
Alike  the  busy  and  the  gay 
But  flutter  through  life's  little  day, 

In  Fortune's  varying  colours  drest : 
Brushed  by  the  hand  of  rough  mischance 
Or  chilled  by  age,  their  airy  dance 

They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest. 

Methinks  I  hear  in  accents  low 

The  sportive  kind  reply, — 
"  Poor  moralist !  and  what  art  thou  ? 

A  solitary  fly  ! 

Thy  joys  no  glittering  female  meets, 
No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets, 

No  painted  plumage  to  display  : 
On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown  : 
Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  Spring  is  gone — 

We  frolic  while  't  is  May." 


JOHN    LOGAN.     1748—1788. 
0f 


HY  braes  were  bonny,  Yarrow  stream  ! 

When  first  on  them  I  met  my  lover; 
Thy  braes  how  dreary,  Yarrow  stream  ! 

When  now  thy  waves  his  body  cover  ! 
For  ever  now,  O  Yarrow  stream  ! 
Thou  art  to  me  a  stream  of  sorrow; 


THE  BRAES  OF   YARROW. 


For  never  on  thy  banks  shall  I 

Behold  my  love,  the  Flower  of  Yarrow. 

"  He  promised  me  a  milk-white  steed, 

To  bear  me  to  his  father's  bowers  ; 
He  promised  me  a  little  page, 

To  'squire  me  to  his  father's  towers ; 
He  promised  me  a  wedding-ring, — 

The  wedding-day  was  fixed  to-morrow ; — 
Now  he  is  wedded  to  his  grave, 

Alas !   his  wat'ry  grave  in  Yarrow ! 

"  Sweet  were  his  words  when  last  we  met ; 

My  passion  I  as  freely  told  him ! 
Clasped  in  his  arms,  I  little  thought 

That  I  should  never  more  behold  him  ! 
Scarce  was  he  gone,  I  saw  his  ghost : 

It  vanished  with  a  shriek  of  sorrow ; 
Thrice  did  the  water-wraith  ascend, 

And  gave  a  doleful  groan  through  Yarrow. 

"  His  mother  from  the  window  looked, 

With  all  the  longing  of  a  mother ; 
His  little  sister  weeping  walked         . 

The  greenwood  path  to  meet  her  brother : 
They  sought  him  east,  they  sought  him  west, 

They  sought  him  all  the  forest  thorough  ; 
They  only  saw  the  cloud  of  night, 

They  only  heard  the  roar  of  Yarrow. 

"  No  longer  from  thy  window  look, — 

Thou  hast  no  son,  thou  tender  mother ! 
No  longer  walk,  thou  lovely  maid  ! 

Alas !   thou  hast  no  more  a  brother ! 
No  longer  seek  him  east  or  west, 

And  search  no  more  the  forest  thorough ; 
For,  wandering  in  the  night  so  dark, 

He  fell  a  lifeless  corse  in  Yarrow. 

"The  tear  shall  never  leave  my  cheek, 

No  other  youth  shall  be  my  marrow  ; 
I  '11  seek  thy  body  in  the  stream, 

And  then  with  thee  I  '11  sleep  in  Yarrow." 
The  tear  did  never  leave  her  cheek, 

No  other  youth  became  her  marrow ; 
She  found  his  body  in  the  stream, 

And  now  with  him  she  sleeps  in  Yarrow. 
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NATHANIEL    COTTON.     1688. 


EAR  Cloe,  while  the  busy  crowd, 

The  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud, 
BE     In  folly's  maze  advance  ; 
Though  singularity  and  pride 
Be  called  our  choice,  we  '11  step  aside, 
Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world  we'll  oft  retire 
To  our  own  family  and  fire, 

Where  love  our  hours  employs  ; 
No  noisy  neighbour  enters  here, 
No  intermeddling  stranger  near, 

To  spoil  our  heartfelt  joys. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies, 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam  ; 
The  world  hath  nothing  to  bestow, 
From  our  own  selves  our  bliss  must  flow, 

And  that  dear  hut,  our  home. 


THE  FIRESIDE. 


Of  rest  was  Noah's  dove  bereft, 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  safe  retreat,  the  ark  ; 
Giving  her  vain  excursions  o'er, 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

Explored  the  sacred  bark. 


Though  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  powers, 
We,  who  improve  his  golden  hours, 

By  sweet  experience  know 
That  marriage,  rightly  understood, 
Gives  to  the  tender  and  the  good 

A  Paradise  below. 

Our  babes  shall  richest  comfort  -bring : 
If  tutored  right,   they'll  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise : 
We  '11  form  their  minds  with  studious  care, 
To  all  that's  manly,  good,  and  fair, 

And  train  them  for  the  skies. 


While  they  our  wisest  hours  engage, 
They'll  joy  our  youth,  support  our  age, 

And  crown  our  hoary  hairs ; 
They'll  grow  in  virtue  every  day, 
And  they  our  fondest  loves  repay, 

And  recompense  our  cares. 

No  borrowed  joys!   they're  all  our  own, 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown, 

Or  by  the  world  forgot : 
Monarchs  !   we  envy  not  your  state, 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  great, 

And  bless  our  humble  lot. 

Our  portion  is  not  large,  indeed, 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need, 

For  Nature's  calls  are  few ! 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies, 
To  want  no  more  than  may  suffice, 

And  make  that  little  do. 
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FIRESIDE. 


We'll  therefore  relish  with  content, 
Whate'er  kind  Providence  has  sent, 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  power; 
For,  if  our  stock  be  very  small, 
'Tis  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all, 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour. 

To  be  resigned  when  ills  betide, 
Patient  when  favours  are  denied, 

And  pleased  with  tavours  given ; 
Pear  Cloe,  this  is  wisdom's  part, 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart 


We'll  ask  no  long-protracted  treat, 
Since  Winter  life  is  seldom  sweet ; 

But,  when  our  feast  is  o'er, 
Grateful  from  table  we'll  arise, 
Nor  grudge  our  sons,  with  envious  eyes, 

The  relics  of  our  store. 

Thus  hand  in  hand  through  life  we'll  go; 
Its  checkered  paths  of  joy  and  woe 

With  cautious  steps  we  '11  tread ; 
Quit  its  vain  scenes  without  a  tear, 
Without  a  trouble,  or  a  fear, 


Whose  fragrance  smells  to  heaven.         And  mingle  with  the  dead. 

While  conscience,  like  a  faithful  friend, 
Shall  through  the  gloomy  vale  attend, 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath ; 
Shall,  when  all  other  comforts  eease, 
Like  a  kind  angel  whisper  peace, 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  death. 
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CHARLES    CHURCHILL.     1731—1764. 


asljron's 


OOD  hours! — Fine  words! — But  was  it  ever  seen 
That  all  men  could  agree  in^what  they  mean? 
Florio,  who  many  years  a  course  hath  run 
In  downright  opposition  to  the  sun, 
Expatiates  on  "good  hours,"  their  cause  defends 
With  as  much  vigour  as  our  prudent  friends. 
Th'  uncertain  term  no  settled  notion  brings, 
But  still  in  different  mouths  means  different  thingsj 
Each  takes  the  phrase  in  his  own  private  view  : 
With  prudence  it  is  ten,  with  Florio  two. 
Go  on,  ye  fools,  who  talk  for  talking's  sake, 
Without  distinguishing,  distinctions  make, 
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FASHION'S  HOURS. 


Shine  forth  in  native  folly,  native  pride, 
Make  yourself  rules  to  all  the  world  beside. 
Reason,  collected  in  herself,  disdains 
The  slavish  yoke  of  arbitrary  chains ; 
Steady  and  true,  each  circumstance  she  weighs, 
Nor  to  bare  words  inglorious  tribute  pays. 
Men  of  sense  live  exempt  from  vulgar  awe, 
And  Reason  to  herself  alone  is  law. 
That  freedom  she  enjoys  with  liberal  mind, 
Which  she  as  freely  grants  to  all  mankind. 
No  idol  titled  name  her  reverence  stirs, 
No  hour  she  blindly  to  the  rest  prefers ; 
All  are  alike,  if  they're  alike  employed, 
And  all  are  good,  if  virtuously  enjoyed. 

Let  the  sage  doctor, — think  him  one  we  know, — 
With  scraps  of  ancient  learning  overflow, 
In  all  the  dignity  of  wig  declare 
The  fatal  consequence  of  midnight  air, 
How  damps  and  vapours,  as  it  were  by  stealth, 
Undermine  life,  and  sap  the  walls  of  health. 
For  me  let  Galen  moulder  on  the  shelf, 
I'll  live,  and  be  physician  to  myself. 
While  soul  is  joined  to  body,  whether  Fate 
Allot  a  longer  or  a  shorter  date, 
I'll  make  them  live  as  brother  should  with  brother, 
And  keep  them  in  good  humour  with  each  other. 

The  surest  road  to  health,  say  what  they  will, 
Is  never  to  suppose  we  shall  be  ill. 
Most  of  those  evils  we  poor  mortals  know, 
From  doctors  and  imagination  flow. 
Hence  to  old  women  with  your  boasted  rules, 
Stale  traps,  and  only  sacred  now  to  fools ! 
As  well  may  sons  of  physic  hope  to  find 
One  med'cine,  as  one  hour,  for  all  mankind. 

If  Rupert  after  ten  is  out  of  bed, 
The  fool  next  morning  can't  hold  up  his  head. 
What  reason  this  which  me  to  bed  must  call, 
Whose  head,  thank  Heaven !   never  aches  at  all  ? 
In  different  courses  different  tempers  run : 
He  hates  the  moon ;  I  sicken  at  the  sun. 
Wound  up  at  twelve  at  noon,  his  clock  goes  right ; 
Mine  better  goes,  wound  up  at  twelve  at  night. 


OLIVER   GOLDSMITH.     1728—1774. 


WEET  Auburn  !   loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  labouring  swain, 

Where  smiling  Spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 

And  parting  Summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed. 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please, 

How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 

Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene  ! 

How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, — 

The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 

The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighb'ring  hill, 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made  ! 


- 


THE  DESERTED    VILLAGE. 


How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree, 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed  ; 


And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground, 

And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round. 

And  still  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired, 

Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired  :    ' 

The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 

By  holding  out,  to  tire  each  other  down ; 

The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 

While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place  ; 

The  bashful  virgin's  side-long  looks  of  love, 

The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove 
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THE  DESERTED    VILLAGE. 


These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village !   sports  like  these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  ev'n  toil  to  please ; 
These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed, 
These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms  are  fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn ; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green  : 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain  ; 
No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
But,  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way ; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest ; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mouldering  wall 
And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade  : 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 


Near  yonder  copse  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 
And  still  where  many  a  garden  flower-  grows  wild, 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year. 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change,  his  place 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
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His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train ; 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain : 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 
The  mined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bid  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire  and  talked  the  night  away, 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  his  crutch  and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe : 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt,  for  all. 
And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and   led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain  by  turns  dismayed, 
The  reverend  champion  stood.     At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 


At  church  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His.  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway, 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man 
With  steady  zeal  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
E'en  children  followed,  with  endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed ; 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed  : 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that .  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 


SAMUEL   JOHNSON.     1709—1784. 
of  j^tmbttion. 


N  what  foundation  stands  the  warriors  pride  ? 

How  just  his  hopes  let  Swedish  Charles  decide  : 

A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul'  of  fire, 

No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire  ; 

O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 

Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  .and  of  pain  ; 

No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield,  — 

War  sounds  the  trump,  .  he  rushes  lo  the  field  ; 

Behold  surrounding  kings  their  power  combine, 

And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign  ; 

Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain  ; 
"  Think  nothing  gained,"  he  cries,  "  till  nought  remain, 

On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  Polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state, 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait; 
Stern  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frost  ; 
He  comes  :  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay  ;  — 
Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day  : 
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VANITY  OF  AMBITION. 


The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 

And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 

Condemned  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait, 

While  ladies  interpose  and  slaves  debate. 

But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  ? 

Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end? 

Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  ? 

Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground? 

His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 

He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale. 

All  times  their  scenes  of  pompous  woes  afford, 
From  Persia's  tyrant  to  Bavaria's  lord. 
In  gay  hostility  and  barbarous  pride, 
With  half  mankind  embattled  at  his  side, 
Great  Xerxes  comes  to  seize  the  certain  prey, 
And  starves  exhausted  regions  in  his  way; 
Attendant  flattery  counts  his  myriads  o'er, 
Till  counted  myriads  soothe  his  pride  no  more ; 
Fresh  praise  is  tried  till  madness  fires  his  mind, 
The  waves  he  lashes,  and  enchains  the  wind  ; 
New  powers  are  claimed,  new  powers  are  still  bestowed, 
Till  rude  resistance  lops  the  spreading  god ; 
The  daring  Greeks  deride  the  martial  show, 
And  heap  their  valleys  with  the  gaudy  foe ; 
The  insulted  sea  with  humbler  thoughts  he  gains, 
A  single  skiff  to  speed  his  flight  remains ; 
The  encumbered  oar  scarce  leaves  the  dreaded  coast 
Through  purple  billows  and  a  floating  host. 

The  bold  Bavarian,  in  a  luckless  hour, 
Tries  the  dread  summits  of  Caesarean  power, 
With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away, 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway : 
Short  sway  !   fair  Austria  spreads  her  mournful  charms, 
The  queen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  world  in  arms ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacon's  rousing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praise ; 
The  fierce  Croatian,  and  the  wild  Hussar, 
With  all  the  sons  of  ravage,  crowd  the  war ; 
The  baffled  prince  in  honour's  flattering  bloom 
Of  hasty  greatness  finds  the  fatal  doom, 
His  foes'  derision  and  his  subjects'  blame, 
And  steals  to  death  from  anguish  and  from  shame. 


JOHN    LAPRAIK.     1780. 


HEN  I  upon  thy  bosom  lean, 

And  fondly  clasp  thee  a'  my  ain, 
I  glory  in  the  sacred  ties 

That  made  us  ane  wha  ance  were  twain. 
A  mutual  flame  inspires  us  baith, 

The  tender  look,  the  meltin'  kiss  : 
Even  years  shall  ne'er  destroy  our  love, 
But  only  gi'e  us  change  o'  bliss. 


Hae  I  a  wish ?  it's  a'  for  thee  ! 

I  ken  thy  wish  is  me  to  please ; 
Our  moments  pass  sae  smooth  away, 

That  numbers  on  us  look  and  gaze ; 
Weel    pleased    they    see    our    happy 
days, 

Nor  envy's  sel'  finds  aught  to  blame ; 
And  aye  when  weary  cares  arise, 

Thy  bosom  still  shall  be  my  hame. 


I  '11  lay  me  there  and  tak'  my  rest ; 

And  if  that  aught  disturb  my  dear, 
I  '11  bid  her  laugh  her  cares  away, 

And  beg  her  not  to  drop  a  tear. 
Hae  I  a  joy  ?  it 's  a'  her  ain  ! 

United  still  her  heart  and  mine  ; 
They're  like  the  woodbine  round  the 

tree>  [disjoin. 

That's  twined  till  death  shall  them 
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DR.  PERCY.     1728—1811. 


ENTLE  river,  gentle  river, 

Lo,  thy  streams  are  stained  with  gore, 
Many  a  brave  and  noble  captain 
Floats  along  thy  willowed  shore. 
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GENTLE  RIVER. 


All  beside  thy  limpid  waters, 
All  beside  thy  sands  so  bright, 

Moorish  chiefs  and  Christian  warriors 
Joined  in  fierce  and  mortal  fight. 

Lords,  and  dukes,  and  noble  princes, 
On  thy  fatal  banks  were  slain  : 

Fatal  banks,  that  gave  to  slaughter 
All  the  pride  and  flower  of  Spain. 

There  the  hero,  brave  Alonzo, 
Full  of  wounds  and  glory,  died  : 

There  the  fearless  Urdiales 
Fell  a  victim  by  his  side. 


"  May  our  Prophet  grant  my  wishes, 
Haughty  chief,  thou  shalt  be  mine  ; 

Thou  shalt  drink  that  cup  of  sorrow 
Which  I  drunk  when  I  was  thine." 

Like  a  lion  turns  the  warrior, 
Back  he  sends  an  angry  glare  : 

Whizzing  came  the  Moorish  javelin, 
Vainly  whizzing  through  the  air. 

Back  the  hero,  full  of  fury, 
Sent  a  deep  and  mortal  wound  : 

Instant  sunk  the  Renegade 

Mute  and  lifeless  on  the  ground. 


Lo !  where  yonder  Don  Saavedra  With  a  thousand  Moors  surrounded, 

«  Through  their  squadrons  slow  retires ;       Brave  Saavedra  stands  at  bay  : 

Proud  Seville,  his  native  city,  Wearied  out,  but  never  daunted, 
Proud  Seville  his  worth  admires.  Cold  at  length  the  warrior  lay. 

Close  behind,  a  Renegade  Near  him  fighting,  great  Alonzo 
Loudly  shouts  with  taunting  cry  :  Stout  resists  the  Paynim  bands ; 

"Yield  thee,  yield  thee,  Don  Saavedra;  From  his  slaughtered  steed  dismounted, 
Dost  thou  from  the  battle  fly  ?  Firm  entrenched  behind  him  stands. 

"  Well  I  know  thee,  haughty  Christian,  Furious  press  the  hostile  squadron, 
Long  I  lived  beneath  thy  roof;  Furious  he  repels  their  rage  : 

Oft  I  've  in  the  lists  of  glory  Loss  of  blood  at  length  enfeebles  : 
Seen  thee  win  the  prize  of  proof.  Who  can  war  with  thousands  wage  ? 


"  Well  I  know  thy  aged  parents, 
Well  thy  blooming  bride  I  know  ; 

Seven  years  I  was  thy  captive, 
Seven  years  of  pain  and  woe. 


Where  yon  rock  the  plain  o'ershadows, 
Close  beneath  its  foot  retired, 

Fainting,  sunk  the  bleeding  hero, 
And  without  a  groan  expired. 
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ROBERT  BURNS.     1759—1796. 

's  a  jffiau  for  a'  %i. 


S  there  for  honest  poverty 

That  hangs  his  head  and  a'  that? 
The  coward-slave,  we  pass  him  by ; 

We  dare  be  puir  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 

Our  toils  obscure  and  a'  that : 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine, 

Wear  hoddin'  grey  and  a'  that; 
Gi'e  fools  their -silks  an'  knaves  their  wine,- 

A  man'-s  a  man  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show  and  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor, 
Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 
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A   MAN'S  A  MAN  FOR  A    THAT. 


Ye  see  yon  birkie  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts  and  stares  and  a'  that ; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that ; 
The  man  of  independent  mind, 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 

A  prince  can  mak'  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
But  an  honest  man  's  aboon  his  might- 

Guid  faith,  he  mauna  fa'  that ! 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 

Their  dignities  and  a'  that; 
The  pith  o'  sense  and  pride  o'  worth 

Are  higher  ranks  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  sense  and  worth  o'er  a'  the  earth 

May  bear  the  gree  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 

It's  comin'  yet  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that 


3§{ar.e  tjm  fotel. 


E  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever; 

Ae  fareweel,  alas,  for  ever ! 

Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I  '11  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  Fortune  grieves  him 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ? 

Me  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me ; 

Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

I'll  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, — 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy; 
But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her, 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Never  met — or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 
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ALTHOUGH  THOU  MAUN  NEVER  BE  MINE. 


Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest; 
Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest ; 
Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure, 
Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure. 
Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever; 
Ae  fareweel,  alas,  for  ever  ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I  pledge  thee, 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I  '11  wage  thee. 


%u  maun  mixer  1st  mint. 

ERE'S  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 
Here's  a  health  to  an.e  I  lo'e  dear; 
Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet, 
And  soft  as  their  parting  tear — Jessy ! 

Although  thou  maun  never  be  mine, 

Although  even  hope  is  denied; 
'Tis  sweeter  for  thee  despairing 

Than  aught  in  the  world  beside — Jessy! 
Here's  a -health,  &c. 

I  mourn  through  the  gay,  gaudy  day, 

As,  hopeless,  I  muse  on  thy  charms; 
But  welcome  the  dream  o'  sweet  slumber, 

For  then  I  am  lockt  in  thy  arms — Jessy ! 
Here's  a  health,  &c. 

I  guess  by  the  dear  angel  smile, 

I  guess  by  the  love-rolling  ee; 
But  why  urge  the  tender  confession 

'Gainst  Fortune's  fell  cruel  decree — Jessy! 
Here's  a  health,  &c. 
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JAMES    BEATTIE.     1735—1803.-. 


JljlUT  who  the  melodies  ot  morn  can  tell? 

Cr**     The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain-side; 

The  lowing  herd;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell; 

The  pipe  of  early  shepherd  dim  descried 

In  the  lonely  valley  ;  echoing  far  and  wide, 
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THE  MINSTREL'S  REVERIE. 


The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffs  above ; 
The  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean  tide ; 
The  hum  of  bees,  the  linnef  s  lay  of  love, 
And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

The  cottage  curs  at  early  pilgrim  bark ; 
Crowned  with  her  pail,  the  tripping  milkmaid  sings 
The  whistling  ploughman  stalks  afield;  and,  hark 
Down  the  rough  slope  the  ponderous  waggon  rings; 
Through  rustling  corn  the  hare  astonished  springs 
Slow  tolls  the  village  clock  the  drowsy  hour ; 
The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings ; 
Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequestered  bower, 
And  shrill  lark  carols  clear  from  her  aerial  tower. 

From  "  The  Minstrel." 


s  33.ehme. 


f  ND  now  the  downy  cheek  and  deepened  voice 
Gave  dignity  to  Edwin's  blooming  prime, 
And  walks  of  wider  circuit  were  his  choice, 
And  vales  more  mild,  and  mountains  more  sublime. 
One  evening,  as  he  framed  the  careless  rhyme, 
It  was  his  chance  to  wander  far  abroad, 
And  o'er  a  lonely  eminence  to  climb, 
Which  heretofore  his  foot  had  never  trode : 
A  vale  appeared  below,  a  deep,  retired  abode. 

Thither  he  hied,  enamoured  of  the  scene ; 
For  rocks  on  rocks  piled,  as  by  magic  spell, 
Here  scorched  with  lightning,  there  with  ivy  green, 
Fenced  from  the  north  and  east  this  savage  dell. 
Southward  a  mountain  rose  with  easy  swell, 
Whose  long,  long  groves  eternal  murmur  made : 
And  toward  the  western  sun  a  streamlet  fell 
Where,  through  the  cliffs,  the  eye,  remote,  surveyed 
Blue  hills,  and  glittering  waves,  and  skies  in  gold  arrayed. 


Along  this  narrow  valley  you  might  see 
The  wild  deer  sporting  on  the  meadow  ground, 
And  here  and  there  a  solitary  tree, 
Or  mossy  stone,  or  rock  with  woodbine  crowned. 
Oft  did  the  cliffs  reverberate  the  sound 
Of  parted  fragments  tumbling  from  on  high ; 
And  from  the  summit  of  that  craggy  mound 
The  perching  eagle  oft  was  heard  to  cry, 
Or  on  resounding  wings,  to  shoot  athwart  the  sky. 

One  cultivated  spot  there  was,  that  spread 
Its  flowery  bosom  to  the  noonday  beam, 
Where  many  a  rosebud  rears  its  blushing  head, 
And  herbs  for  food  with  future  plenty  teem. 
Soothed  by  the  lulling  sound  of  grove  and  stream, 
Romantic  visions  swarm  on  Edwin's  soul : 
He  minded  not  the  sun's  last  trembling  gleam, 
Nor  heard  from  far  the  twilight  curfew  toll, 
When  slowly  on  his  ear  these  moving  accents  stole  : 

"Hail,  awful  scenes,  that  calm  the  troubled  breast, 
And  woo  the  weary  to  profound  repose  ! 
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Can  passion's  wildest  .uproar  lay  to  rest, 
And  whisper  comfort  to  the  man  of  woes? 
Here  Innocence  may  wander  safe  from  foes, 
And  Contemplation  soar  on  seraph  wings. 
O  Solitude !   the  man  who  thee  foregoes, 
When  lucre  lures  him,  or  ambition  stings, 
Shall  never  know  the  source  whence  real  grandeur  springs. 

"  Vain  man !   is  grandeur  given  to  gay  attire  ? 
Then  let  the  butterfly  thy  pride  upbraid ; 
To  friends,  attendants,  armies,  bought  with  hire? 
It  is  thy  weakness  that  requires  their  aid; 
To  palaces,  with  gold  and  gems  inlayed? 
They  fear  the  thief  and  tremble  in  the  storm  ; 
To  hosts,  through  carnage  who  to  conquest  wade? 
Behold  the  victor  vanquished  by  the  worm  ! 
Behold  what  deeds  of  woe  the  locust  can  perform  ! 

"True  dignity  is  his  whose  tranquil  mind 
Virtue  has  raised  above  the  things  below ; 
Who,  every  hope  and  fear  to  Heaven  resigned, 
Shrinks  not,  though  Fortune  aim  her  deadliest  blow." 
This  strain  from  'midst  the  rocks  was  heard  to  flow 
In  solemn  sounds.     Now  beamed  the  evening  star ; 
And  from  embattled  clouds,  emerging  slow, 
Cynthia  came  riding  on  her  silver  car; 
And  hoary  mountain-cliffs  shone  faintly  from  afar. 
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WILLIAM    COWPER.     1731—1800. 


f  ARK  !   't  is  the  twanging  horn !     O'er  yonder  bridge, 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright, 
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He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
With  spattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  frozen  locks, 
News  from  all  nations  lumbering  at  his  back. 
True  to  his  charge  the  close-packed  load  behind, 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn, 
And  having  dropped  the  expected  bag — pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful :   messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some, 
To  hint  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill, 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains, 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  affect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all. 
But,  oh,  the  important  budget !   ushered  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tidings  !     Have  our  troops  awaked  ? 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugged, 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  wave?* 
Is  India  free?  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewelled  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace, 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still?    The  grand  debate, 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all ; 
I  burn  to  set  the  imprisoned  wranglers  free, 
And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again. 
Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 

*  The  American  War  was  then  taking  place. 
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OLL  for  the  brave, 

The   brave   that   are   no 

more; 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 

Fast  by  their  native  shore ! 


Eight  hundred  of  the  brave, 
Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel, 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 

And  she  was  overset ; 
Down  went  the  Royal  George, 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave ! 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone  : 
His  last  sea-fight  is  fought ; 

His  work  of  glory  done. 


It  was  not  in  the  battle — 
No  tempest  gave  the  shock ; 

She  sprang  no  fatal  leak, 
She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath, 

His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down 

"With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes ; 
And  mingle  with  our  cup 

The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound, 

And  she  may  float  again, 
Full  charged  with  England's   thunder, 

And  plough  the  distant  main. 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone, 

His  victories  are  o'er; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 
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GEORGE    CRABBE.     1754—1832. 
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a.  hollow  on  the  left  appeared, 
And  there  a  Gipsy  tribe  their  tent  had  reared  ; 
'Twas  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  sun, 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun, 
When  two  brown  boys  just  left  their  grassy  seat, 
The  early  Traveller  with  their  prayers  to  greet. 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand, 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand  ; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  affected,  sly, 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try. 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries, 
And  well-feigned  apprehension  in  her  eyes  ; 
Trained,  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 

He  marked  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race  ; 

When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  expressed 

The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast. 

Forth  from  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came, 

Who  seemed  offended,  yet  forbore  to  blame 

The  young  designer,  but  could  only  trace 

The  looks  of  pity  in  the  Traveller's  face. 

Within,  the  father,  who  from  fences  nigh 

Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply,  . 

Watched  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected  by. 

On  ragged  rug,  just  borrowed  from  the  bed, 

And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed, 

In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dressed, 

Reclined  the  wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast  : 

In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remained, 

Of  vigour  palsied  and  of  beauty  stained  ; 

Her  bloodshot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate 

Were  wrathful  turned,  and  seemed  her  wants  to  state, 

Cursing  his  tardy  aid.     Her  mother  there 

With  Gipsy  state  engrossed  the  only  chair  ; 

Solemn  and  dull  her  look  :   with  such  she  stands 

And  reads  the  milkmaid's  fortune  in  her  hands,- 

Tracing  the  lines  of  life  :   assumed  through  years, 

Each  feature  now  the  steady  falsehood  wears; 
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With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food, 
And  grudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood. 
Last  in  the  group,  the  worn-out  grandsire  sits, 
Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits  : 
Useless,  despised,  his  worthless  labours  done, 
And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  son, 
Who  half  supports  him ;  he  with  heavy  glance 
Views  the  young  ruffians  who  around  him  dance, 
And,  by  the  sadness  in  his  face,  appears 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years. 


W.  L.  BOWLES.     1762—1850. 


WAS  morn,  and  beautiful  the  mountain's  brow  — 
Hung  with  the  clusters  of  the  bending  vine  — 
Shone  in  the  early,  light,  when  on  the  Rhine 
We  sailed,  and  heard  the  waters  round  the  prow 


CHER  WELL. 


In  murmurs  parting ;   varying  as  we  go, 

Rocks  after  rocks  come  forward  and  retire, 
As  some  grey  convent  wall  or  sunlit  spire 
Starts  up,  along  the  banks,  unfolding  slow. 
Here  castles,  like  the  prisons  of  despair, 

Frown  as  we  pass ! —  There,  on  the  vineyard's  side, 
The  bursting  sunshine  pours  its  streaming  tide ; 
While  Grief,  forgetful  amid  scenes  so  fair, 
Counts  not  the  hours  of  a  long  Summer's  day, 
Nor  heeds  how  fast  the  prospect  winds  away. 


HERWELL !    how    pleased    along    thy    willowed 
edge 

Erewhile    I    strayed ;    or    when    the    Morn 

began 

To  tinge  aloft  the  turret's  golden  fan, 
Or  Evening  glimmered  o'er  the  sighing  sedge  ; 
And  now,  reclined   upon  thy  banks  once  more, 
I  bid  the  pipe  farewell,  and   that  sad  lay 
Whose  music  on  my  melancholy  way 
I  wooed,  beneath  thy  willows  waving  hoar, 
Seeking  to  rest — till  the  returning  sun 

Of  joy  beam  out,  as  when  heaven's  humid 

bow 

Shines  silent  on  the  passing  storm  below ; 
Whate'er  betide,  yet  something  have  1  won 
Of  solace,  that  may  bear  me  on  serene, 
Till  Eve's  dim  hand  shall  close  the  sinking  scene. 


SAMUEL    ROGERS.     1763—1855. 


ARK  yon  old  mansion  frowning  through  the  trees, 
Whose  hollow  turret  woos  the  whistling  breeze. 
That  casement,  arched  with  ivy's  brownest  shade, 
First  to  these  eyes  the  light  of  heaven  conveyed. 
The    mouldering    gateway   shows    the   grass-grown 

court, 

Once  the  calm  scene  of  many  a  simple  sport ; 
When  nature  pleased,  for  life  itself  was  new, 
And  the  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew. 

See,  through  the  fractured  pediment  revealed, 
Where  moss  inlays  the  rudely  sculptured  shield, 


•a? 


The  martin's  old,  hereditary  nest- 
Long  may  the  ruin  spare  its  hallowed  guest ! 
As  jars  the  hinge,  what  sullen  echoes  call ! 
Oh,  haste,  unfold  the  hospitable  hall ! 
That  hall,  where  once,  in  antiquated  state, 
The  chair  of  justice  held  the  grave  debate  ; 
Now  stained  with  dews,  with  cobwebs  darkly  hung, 
Oft  has  its  roof  with  peals  of  rapture  rung, 
When  round  yon  ample  board,  in  due  degree, 
We  sweetened  every  meal  with  social  glee. 
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THE   OLD  HOUSE. 


The  heart's  light  laugh  pursued  the  circling  jest, 

And  all  was  sunshine  in  each  little  breast. 

'Twas  here  we  chased  the  slipper  by  the  sound, 

And  turned  the  blindfold  hero  round  and  round. 

'Twas  here,  at  eve,  we  formed  our  fairy  ring, 

And  Fancy  fluttered  on  her  wildest  wing. 

Giants  and  genii  claimed  each  wondering  ear, 

And  orphan  sorrows  drew  the  ready  tear. 

Oft  with  the  Babes  we  wandered  in  the  Wood, 

Or  viewed  the  forest  feats  of  Robin  Hood ; 

Oft,  fancy  led,  at  midnight's  fearful  hour 

With  startling  step  we  scaled  the  lonely  tower : 

O'er  infant  innocence  to  hang  and  weep, 

Murdered  by  ruffian  hands,  when  smiling  in  its  sleep. 

As  o'er  the  dusky  furniture  I  bend, 

Each  chair  awakes  the  feelings  of  a  friend ; 

The  storied  arras,  source  of  fond  delight, 

With  old  achievements  charms  the  wildered  sight ; 

And  still,  with  heraldry's  rich  hues  imprest, 

On  the  dim  window  glows  the  pictured  crest 

The  screen  unfolds  its  many-coloured  chart, 

The  clock  still  points  its  moral  to  the  heart. 

That  faithful  monitor  'twas  heaven  to  hear, 

When  soft  it  spoke  a  promised  pleasure  near; 

And  has  its  sober  hand,  its  simple  chime, 

Forgot  to  trace  the  feathered  feet  of  Time? 

The  massive  beam,  with  curious  carving  wrought, 

Whence  the  caged  linnet  soothed  my  pensive  thought ; 

Those  muskets,  cased  with  venerable  rust ; 

Those  once-loved  forms,  still  breathing  through  their  dust, 

Still  from  the  frame,  in  mould  gigantic  cast, 

Starting  to  life — all  whisper  of  the  Past ! 
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JOANNA    BAILLIE.     1762—1851. 


c 


.eatoir. 


URORA.    How  many   leagues   from   shore   may  such  a 

light 
By  the  benighted  mariner  be  seen? 

BASTIANI.    Some  six  or  so,  he  will  descry  it  faintly, 
kike  a  small  star,  or  hermit's  taper,  peering 
From  some  caved  rock  that   brows  the  dreary  waste ; 
Or  like  the  lamp  of  some  lone  lazar-house, 
Which  through  the  silent  night  the  traveller  spies 
Upon  his  doubtful  way. 

VIOLA.    Fie  on  such  images  ! 

Thou  shouldst  have  likened  it  to  things  more  seemly. 
Thou  mightst  have  said  the  peasant's  evening  fire 
That  from  his  upland  cot,  through  Winter's  gloom, 
What  time  his  wife  their  evening  meal  prepares, 
Blinks  on  the  traveller's  eye  and  cheers  his  heart ; 
Or  signal  torch,  that  from  my  lady's  bower 

Tells  wandering  knights  the  revels  are  begun ; 

Or  blazing  brand,  that  from  the  vintage-house 

O'  long  October  nights,  through  the  still  air 

Looks  rousingly. To  have  our  gallant  Beacon 

Ta'en  for  a  lazar-house  ! 


DAYBREAK. 


BASTIANI.    Well,  maiden,  as  thou  wilt :   thy  gentle  mistress 
Of  all  these  things  may  choose  what  likes  her  best, 
To  paint  more  clearly  how  her  noble  fire 
The  distant  seamen  cheers,  who  bless  the  while 
The  hand  that  kindled  it. 

AURORA.  Shall  I  be  blessed — 

By  wandering  men  returning  to  their  homes? 
By  those  from  shipwreck  saved,  again  to  cheer 
Their  wives,  their  friends,  their  kindred  ?     Blessed  by  those  ! 
And  shall  it  not  a  blessing  call  from  Heaven  ? 
It  will ;   my  heart  leaps  at  the  very  thought : 
The  seaman's  blessing  rests  upon  my  head 
To  charm  my  wanderer  home. 


JDanbreah. 

LOOK  up  to  the  blue  sky- 
Is  not  daylight  there?     And  these  green  boughs 
Are  fresh  and  fragrant  round  thee ;  every  sense 
Tells  thee  it  is  the  cheerful  early  day. 
.  ORRA.    Ay,  so  it  is ;  day  takes  his  daily  turn, 
Rising  between  the  gulfy  dells  of  night, 
Like  whitened  billows  on  a  gloomy  sea. 
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WALTER    SCOTT.     1771—1832. 


HE  sun  upon  the  Weirdlaw  Hill, 

In  Ettrick's  vale,  is  sinking  sweet; 

The  westland  wind  is  hushed  and  still, 

The  lake  lies  sleeping  at  my  feet. 


MARMION-D  YING. 


Yet  not   the  landscape  to  mine  eye 

Bears  those  sweet  hues  that  once  it  bore ; 

Though  Evening,  with  her  richest  dye, 
Flames  o'er  the  hills  of  Ettrick  shore. 

With  listless  look  along  the  plain, 

I  see  Tweed's  silver  current  glide, 
And  coldly  mark  the  holy  fane 

Of  Melrose  rise  in  ruined  pride. 
The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air, 

The  hill,  the  stream,  the  tower,  the  tree — 
Are  they  still  sweet  as  once  they  were, 

Or  is  the  dreary  change  in  me? 

Alas  !   the  warped  and  broken  board, 

How  can  it  bear  the  painter's  dye? 
The  harp  of  strained  and  tuneless  chord, 

How  to  the  minstrel's  skill  reply? 
To  aching  eyes  each  landscape  lours, 

To  feverish  pulse  each  gale  blows  chill ; 
And  Araby,  or  Eden's  bowers, 

Were  barren  as  this  moorland  hill. 


U3  annum— 


HEY  parted,  and  alone  he  lay; 

Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away, 
Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan, 
And  halt  he  murmured, — "  Is  there  none, 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst, 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring, 

To  slake  my  dying  thirst?" 
O  Woman  !   in  our  hours  of  ease 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please, 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made ; 


When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  ! — 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said, 
When,  with  the  Baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran  : 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  fears — 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears, 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stooped  her  by  the  runnel's  side, 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew  ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountains  wide, 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark-red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn?  behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain  cell, 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark, 

In  a  stone  basin  fell. 


JOCK  OF  HAZELDEAN. 


Above,  some  half- worn  letters  say, 

drink  .  Vurnio  .  pilgrim  .  brink  .  ant)  .  prap  . 
JTor  .  trjf  .  hint)  .  soul  .  of  .  5olnl  .  (Prep  . 
511  ho  .  built  .  this  .  cross  .  ant)  .  tut II  . 

She  filled  the  helm,  and  back  she  hied, 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  monk  supporting  Marmion's  head — 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought, 

To  shrive  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 


J'otli  of  ^EU 


HY  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie? 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide  ? 
I  '11  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son, 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride  ; 
And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen  "- 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 
For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

"  Now  let  this  wilfu'  grief  be  done, 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale  ; 
Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington, 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale  ; 
His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha', 

His  sword  in  battle  keen"- 
Eut  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 
For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

"  A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack, 

Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair  ; 
Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk, 

Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair; 
And  you,  the  foremost  o'  them  a', 

Shall  ride  our  forest  queen  "- 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 


The  kirk  was  decked  at  morning-tide, 

The  tapers  glimmered  fair; 
The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride, 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there. 
They  sought  her  baith  by  bower  and  ha' — 

The  ladie  was  not  seen  ! 
She 's  o'er  the  Border,  and  awa' 

Wi'  Jock  of  Hazeldeah.* 
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HENRY    KIRKE    WHITE.     1785—1806. 


J^oscmarn. 


VVEET-SCENTED  flower!  who  art  wont  to  bloom 

On  January's  front  severe, 

And  o'er  the  wintry  desert  drear 

To  waft  thy  waste  perfume  ! 
Come,  thou  shalt  form  my  nosegay  now, 
And  I  will  bind  thee  round  my  brow  ; 

And  as  I  twine  the  mournful  wreath, 
I  '11  weave  a  melancholy  song, 
And  sweet  the  strain  shall  be,  and  long, 

The  melody  of  death. 


Come,  funeral  flower !  who  lov'st  to  dwell 
With  the  pale  corse  in  lonely  tomb, 
And  throw  across  the  desert  gloom 
A  sweet  decaying  smell. 
Come,  press  my  lips,  and  lie  with  me 
Beneath  the  lowly  alder  tree; 

And  we  will  sleep  a  pleasant  sleep, 
And  not  a  care  shall  dare  intrude, 
To  break  the  marble  solitude, 
So  peaceful  and  so  deep. 


And  hark !   the  Wind  God,  as  he  flies, 
Moans  hollow  in  the  forest  trees, 
And  sailing  on  the  gusty  breeze, 
Mysterious  music  dies. 

Sweet  flower !   that  requiem  wild  is  mine, 

It  warns  me  to  the  lonely  shrine, 
The  cold  turf  altar  of  the  dead ; 

My  grave  shall  be  in  yon  lone  spot, 

Where  as  I  lie,  by  all  forgot, 
A  dying  fragrance  thou  wilt  o'er  my  ashes  shed. 


•**<&•• 
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THOMAS    CAMPBELL.     1777—1844. 


of 


E  Mariners  of  England  ! 

That  guard  our  native  seas  ; 
Whose  flag  has  braved,  a  thousand  years, 

The  battle  and  the  breeze  ! 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again, 

To  match  another  foe  ! 
And  sweep  through  the  deep, 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow  • 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and   long, 

And   the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 
Shall  start  from  every  wave  ! 

For  the  deck  it  was   their  field  of   fame, 
And  Ocean  was  their  grave  : 


YE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND. 


Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell, 
Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 

As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep, 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 

No  towers  along  the  steep ; 
Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain-wave, 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak 

She  quells  the  floods  below — 
As  they  roar  on  the  shore, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  burn, 
Till  dangers  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return, 
Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors  ! 

Our  song  and  feast  shall '  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

When  the  storm  has  ceased   to  blow; 
When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more, 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 


r  Summer  eve,  when  heaven's  ethereal  bow 
Spans  with  bright  arch  the  glittering  hills  below, 
Why  to  yon  mountain  turns  the  musing  eye, 
Whose  sunbright  summit  mingles  with  the  sky? 
Why  do  those  cliffs  of  shadowy  tint  appear 
More  sweet  than  all  the  landscape  smiling  near? — 
'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view, 
And  robes  the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 
Thus,  with  delight,  we  linger  to  survey 
The  promised  joys  of  life's  unmeasured  way; 
Thus,  from  afar,  each  dim-discovered  scene 
More  pleasing  seems  than  all  the  past  hath  been, 


HOPE. 


And  every  form,  that  Fancy  can  repair 
From  dark  oblivion,  glows  divinely  there. 

What  potent  spirit  guides  the  raptured  eye 
To  pierce  the  shades  of  dim  futurity? 
Can  Wisdom  lend,  with  all  her  heavenly  power, 
The  pledge  of  Joy's  anticipated  hour? 
Ah,  no  !   she  darkly  sees  the  fate  of  man— 
Her  dim  horizon  bounded  to  a  span ; 
Or,  if  she  hold  an  image  to  the  view, 
'Tis  Nature  pictured  too  severely  true. 
With  thee,  sweet  Hope  !  resides  the  heavenly  light, 
That  pours  remotest  rapture  on  the  sight : 
Thine  is  the  charm  of  life's  bewildered  way, 
That  calls  each  slumbering  passion  into  play. 
Waked  by  thy  touch,  I  see  the  sister  band, 
On  tiptoe  watching,  start  at  thy  command, 
And  fly  where'er  thy  mandate  bids  them  steer, 
To  Pleasure's  path,  or  Glory's  bright  career. 

Primeval  Hope,  the  Aonian  Muses  say, 
When  Man  and  Nature  mourned  their  first  decay ; 
When  every  form  of  death,  and  every  woe, 
Shot  from  malignant  stars  to  earth  below; 
When  Murder  bared  her  arm,  and  rampant  War 
Yoked  the  red  dragons  of  her  iron  car; 
When  Peace  and  Mercy,  banished  from  the  plain, 
Sprung  on  the  viewless  winds  to  heaven  again  ; 
All,  all  forsook  the  friendless,  guilty  mind, 
But  Hope,  the  charmer,  lingered  still  behind. 


JOHN    LEYDEN.     1775—1811. 

J^Mo  the  Jl 


OW  sweet  thy  modest  light  to  view, 

Fair  Star,  to  love  and  lovers  dear ! 
While  trembling  on  the  falling  dew, 
Like  beauty  shining  through  a  tear. 


TO    T/IE  EVENING  STAR. 


Or,  hanging  o'er  that  mirror  stream, 
To  mark  that  image  trembling  there, 

Thou  seem'st  to  smile  with  softer  gleam, 
To  see  thy  lovely  face  so  fair. 

Though,  blazing  on  the  arch  of  night, 
The  moon  thy  timid  beams  outshine 

As  far  as  thine  each  starry  li;,rht, — 
Her  rays  can  never  vie  with  thine. 

Thine  are  the  soft  enchanting  hours 
When  twilight  lingers  on  the  plain, 

And  whispers  to  the  closing  flowers 
That  soon  the  sun  will  rise  again. 

Thine  is  the  breeze  that,  murmuring  bland 
As  music,  wafts  the  lover's  sigh, 

And  bids  the  yielding  heart  expand 
In  love's  delicious  ecstacy. 

Fair  Star !  though  I  be  doomed  to  prove 
That  rapture's  tears  are  mixed  with  pain, 

Ah  !  still  I  feel  't  is  sweet  to0  love  ! 
But  sweeter  to  be  loved  again  ! 


GEORGE    GORDON    BYRON.     1788—1824. 
of  fire  j^fmrits  ill  "  ^H^aufrcb." 

o 


FIRST  SPIRIT. 

ORTAL !    to  thy  bidding  bowed, 
From  my  mansion  in  the  cloud, 
Which  the  breath  of  twilight  builds, 
And  the  Summer's  sunset  gilds 
With  the  azure  and  vermilion, 
Which  is  mixed  for  my  pavilion ; 
Though  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden, 
On  a  star-beam  I  have  ridden  : 
To  thine  adjuration  bowed, 
Mortal,  be  thy  wish  avowed. 

SECOND  SPIRIT. 

Mont   Blant  is  the  monarch  of  mountains ; 

They  crowned  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 


SONGS   OF  THE  SPIRITS  IN  "MANFRED." 


Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  Avalanche  in  his  hand  ; 
But  ere  it  fall,  that  thundering  ball 

Must  pause  for  my  command. 
The  Glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day  ; 
But  I  am  he  who  bids  it  pass, 

Or  with  its  ice  delay. 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place, 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quiver  to  his  caverned  base  : 

And  what  with  me  wouldst  thou  ? 

VOICE  OF  THE  THIRD  SPIRIT. 

In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters, 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger, 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  life, 
Where  the  Mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  shells, 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surface 

Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells ; 
O'er  my  calm  Hall  of  Coral 

The  deep  echo  rolled — 
To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean 

Thy  wishes  unfold ! 

FOURTH  SPIRIT. 

Where  the  slumbering  earthquake 

Lies  pillowed  on  fire, 
And  the  lakes  of  bitumen 

Rise  boilingly  higher; 
Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth, 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soaringly  forth ; 
I  have  quitted  my  birthplace, 

Thy  bidding  to  bide — 
Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me, 

Thy  will  be  my  guide  ! 


FIFTH  SPIRIT. 
I  am  the  Rider  of  the  wind, 

The  Stirrer  of  the  storm ; 
The  hurricane  I  left  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm  ; 
To  speed  to  thee,  o'er  shore  and  sea 

I  swept  upon  the  blast : 
The  fleet  I  met  sailed  well,  and  yet 

'Twill  sink  ere  night  be  past. 

SIXTH  SPIRIT. 
My   dwelling   is    the    shadow    of    the 

night, 
Why  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  with 

light  ? 

SEVENTH  SPIRIT. 
The  stir  which  rules  thy  destiny 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  me : 
It  was  a  world  as  fresh  and  fair 
As  e'er  revolved  round  sun  in  air ; 
Its  course  was  free  and  regular, 
Space  bosomed  not  a  lovelier  star. 
The  hour  arrived — and  it  became 
A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flame, 
A  pathless  comet,  and  a  curse, 
The  menace  of  the  universe ; 
Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force, 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  course, 
A  bright  deformity  on  high, 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky ! 
And  thou !  beneath  its  influence  born — 
Thou  worm !  whom  I  obey  and  scorn — 
Forced  by  a  power  (which  is  not  thine, 
And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  mine) 
For  this  brief  moment  to  descend, 
Where   these  weak  spirits  round   thee 

bend, 

And  parley  with  a  thing  like  thee — 
What   wouldst   thou,    Child   of  Clay! 
with  me? 
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SONGS   OF  THE   SPIRITS  IN  "MANFRED." 

THE  SEVEN  SPIRITS. 

Earth,  ocean,  air,  night,  mountains,  winds,  thy  star, 
Are  at  thy  beck  and  bidding,  Child  of  Clay! 

Before  thee  at  thy  quest  their  Spirits  are — 

What  wouldst  thou  with  us,  son  of  mqrtals — say? 

MANFRED.    Forgetfulness — 

FIRST  SPIRIT.  Of  what — of  whom — and  why? 

MANFRED.    Of  that  which  is  within  me;   read  it  there — 
Ye  know  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  it. 

SPIRIT.    We  can  but  give  thee  that  which  we  possess : 
Ask  of  us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
O'er  earth — the  whole  or  portion — or  a  sign 
Which  shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
We  are  the  dominators, — each  and  all, 
These  shall  be  thine. 

MANFRED.  Oblivion,  self-oblivion ! 

Can  ye  not  wring  from  out  the  hidden  realms 
Ye  offer  so  profusely  what  I  ask? 

SPIRIT.    It  is  not  in  our  essence,  in  our  skill; 
But — thou  may'st  die. 

MANFRED.  Will  death  bestow  it  on  me? 

SPIRIT.  We  are  immortal,  and  do  not  forget; 
We  are  eternal,  and  to  us  the  past 
Is,  as  the  future,  present.     Art  thou  answered? 


of 


HE  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece  ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  — 

Where  Delos  rose  and  Phoebus  sprung  ! 
Eternal  Summer  gilds  them  yet, 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  Muse, 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 

Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse  ; 
Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 

To  sounds,  which  echo  farther  west 
Than  your  sires'  "  Islands  of  the  Blest." 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon  — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 
And,  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free  ; 
For,  standing  on  the  Persian's  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamis  ; 
And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations  —  all  were  his  ! 


THE  ISLES   OF  GREECE. 


He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 
And  when  the  sun  set — where  were  they? 

And  where  are  they?   and  where  art  thou, 
My  country?     On  thy  voiceless  shore 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  ! 

And  must  the  lyre,  so  long  divine, 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 

'Tis  something  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  linked  among  a  fettered  race, 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame, 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here? 

For  Greeks  a  blush — for  Greece  a  tear. 

Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest  ? 

Must  we  but  blush?     Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth  !   render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ; 
Of  the  Three  Hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae  ! 

What,  silent  still?  and  silent  all? 
Ah,  no  ! — the  voices  of  the  dead 

Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 
And  answer,  "  Let  one  living  head — 
But  one — arise, — we  come,  we  come  ! " 

'Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 


PERCY    BYSSHE    SHELLEY.     1792—1822. 

JBbrefjwsu. 


RETHUSA  arose 
From    her    couch    of 

snows 
In  the  Acroceraunian  mountains, — 

From  cloud  and  from  crag 

With  many  a  jag, 
Shepherding  her  bright  fountains. 

She  leapt  down  the  rocks 

With  her  rainbow  locks 
Streaming  among  the  streams ; 

Her  steps  paved  with  green 

The  downward  ravine 
Which  slopes  to  the  western  gleams ; 

And  gliding  and  springing 

She  went,  ever  singing, 
In  murmurs  as  soft  as  sleep ; 

The  Earth  seemed  to  love  her, 

And  Heaven  smiled  above  her, 
As  she  lingered   towards  the  deep. 

Then  Alpheus  bold, 

On  his  glacier  cold, 
With  his  trident  the  mountains  strook, 

And  opened  a  chasm 

In  the  rocks ; — with  the  spasm 
All  Erymanthus  shook. 

And  the  black  south  wind 

It  concealed  behind 
The  urns  of  the  silent  snow, 

And  earthquake  and  thunder 

Did  rend  in  sunder 
The  bars  of  the  springs  below : 

The  beard  and  the  hair 

Of  the  River  God  were 
Seen  through  the  torrent's  sweep, 

As  he  followed  the  light 

Of  the  fleet  nymph's  flight 
To  the  brink  of  the  Dorian  deep. 


ARETHUSA. 


"  Oh,  save  me  !     Oh,  guide  me  ! 

And  bid  the  deep  hide  me ! 
For  he  grasps  me  now  by  the  hair !" 

The  loud  Ocean  heard, 

To  its  blue  depth  stirred, 
And  divided  at  her  prayer; 

And  under  the  water 

The  Earth's  white  daughter 
Fled  like  a  sunny  beam ; 

Behind  her  descended 

Her  billows,  unblended 
With  the  brackish  Dorian  stream  : 

Like  a  gloomy  stain 

On  the  emerald  main, 
Alpheus  rushed  behind, — 

As  an  eagle  pursuing 

A  dove  to  its  ruin 
Down  the  streams  of  the  cloudy  wind. 

Under  the  bowers 
Where  the  Ocean  Powers 

Sit  on  their  pearled  thrones ; 
Through  the  coral  woods 
Of  the  weltering  floods, 

Over  heaps  of  unvalued  stones ; 
Through  the  dim  beams 
Which  amid  the  streams 

Weave  a  network  of  coloured  light ; 


And  under  the  caves, 
Where  the  shadowy  waves 

Are  as  green  as  the  forest's  night ; 
Outspeeding  the  shark, 
And  the  sword-fish  dark, 

Under  the  ocean  foam, 

And  up  through  the  rifts 
Of  the  mountain  clifts 

They  passed  to  their  Dorian  home. 

And  now  from  their  fountains 

In  Enna's  mountains, 
Down  one  vale  where  the  morning  basks, 

Like  friends  once  parted 

Grown  single-hearted, 
They  ply  their  watery  tasks. 

At  sunrise  they  leap 

From  their  cradles  steep 
In  the  cave  of  the  shelving  hill ; 

At  noontide  they  flow 

Through  the  woods  below 
And  the  meadows  of  Asphodel ; 

And  at  night  they  sleep 

In  the  rocking  deep 
Beneath  the  Ortygian  shore ; — 

Like  spirits  that  lie 

In  the  azure  sky, 
When  they  love  but  live  no  more. 


THOMAS   MOORE.     1789—1852. 
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AREWELL,  farewell  to  thee,  Arab/s  daughter ! 
(Thus  warbled  a  Peri  beneath  the  dark  sea,) 
No  pearl  ever  lay,  under  Oman's  green  water, 
More  pure  in  its  shell  than  thy  spirit  in  thee. 

Oh  !   fair  as  the  sea-flower  close  to  thee  growing, 
How  light  was  thy  heart  till  love's  witchery  came, 

Like  the  wind  of  the  south  o'er  a  Summer  lute  blowing, 
And  hushed  all  its  music  and  withered  its  frame ! 

But  long  upon  Araby's  green  sunny  highlands, 
Shall  maids  and  their  lovers  remember  the  doom 

Of  her  who  lies  sleeping  among  the  Pearl   Islands, 
With  nought  but  the  sea-star  to  light  up  her  tomb. 


And  still  when  the  merry  date  season  is  burning, 

And  calls  to  the  palm-grove  the  young  and  the  old, 
The  happiest  there  from  their  pastime  returning, 
At  sunset,  will  weep  when  thy  story  is  told. 
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The  young  village  maid,  when  with  flowers  she  dresses 
Her  dark  flowing  hair  for  some  festival  day, 

Will  think  of  thy  fate  till,  neglecting  her  tresses, 
She  mournfully  turns  from  the  mirror  away. 

Nor  shall  Iran,  beloved  of  her  Hero,  forget  thee, 
Though  tyrants  watch  over  her  tears  as  they  start : 

Close,  close  by  the  side  of  that  Hero  she'll  set  thee, 
Embalmed  in  the  innermost  shrine  of  her  heart. 

Farewell ! — be  it  ours  to  embellish  thy  pillow 

With  everything  beauteous  that  grows  in  the  deep ; 

Each  flower  of  the  rock  and  each  gem  of  the  hollow 
Shall  sweeten  thy  bed  and  illumine  thy  sleep. 

Around  thee  shall  glisten  the  loveliest  amber 
That  ever  the  sorrowing  sea-bird  has  wept; 

With  many  a  shell,  in  whose  hollow-wreathed  chamber 
We  Peris  of  Ocean  by  moonlight  have  slept. 

We'll  dive  where  the  gardens  of  coral  lie  darkling, 
And  plant  all  the  rosiest  stems  at  thy  head ; 

We'll  seek  where  the  sands  of  the  Caspian  are  sparkling, 
And  gather  their  gold  to  strew  over  thy  bed. 

Farewell !   farewell !   until  Pity's  sweet  fountain 
Is  lost  in  the  hearts  of  the  fair  and  the  brave, 

They'll  weep  for  the  Chieftain  who  died  on  that  mountain, 
They'll  weep  for  the  Maiden  who  sleeps  in  this  wave. 


JSncj)  antes  oi 

......         11  ER  glance 

Spoke  something,  past  all  mortal  pleasures, 
As,  in  a  kind  of  holy  trance, 

She  hung  above  those  fragrant  treasures, 
Bending  to  drink  their  balmy  airs, 
As  if  she  mixed  her  soul  with  theirs. 
And  'twas,  indeed,  the  perfume  shed 
From  flowers  and  scented  flame  that  fed 
Her  charmed  life  —  for  none  had  e'er 
Beheld  her  taste  of  mortal  fare, 
Nor  ever  in  aught  earthly  dip, 
But  the  morn's  dew,  her  roseate  lip. 
Filled  with  the  cool,  inspiring  smell, 
Th'  Enchantress  now  begins  her  spell, 
Thus  singing,  as  she  winds  and  weaves 
In  mystic  form  the  glittering  leaves  : 

"  I  know  where  the  winged  visions  dwell 

That  around  the  night-bed  play; 
I  know  each  herb  and  floweret's  bell, 
Where  they  hide  their  wings  by  day. 
Then  hasten  we,  maid, 
To  twine  our  braid, 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will   fade. 

"  The  image  of  love,  that  nightly  flies  • 

To  visit  the  bashful  maid, 
Steals  from  the  jasmine  flower,  that  sighs 

Its  soul,  like  her,  in  the  shade. 
The  hope,  in  dreams,  of  a  happier  hour 

That  alights  on  Misery's  brow 
Springs  out  of  the  silvery  almond  flower, 
That  blooms  on  a  leafless  bough. 
Then  hasten  we,  maid, 
To  twine  our  braid, 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will  fade. 

"  The  visions  that  oft  to  worldly  eyes 

The  glitter  of  mines  unfold, 
Inhabit  the  mountain  herb  that  dyes 
The  tooth  of  the  fawn  like  gold. 
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The  phantom  shapes — oh,  touch  not  them — 

That  appal  the  murderer's  sight, 
Lurk  in  the  fleshly  mandrake's  stem, 
That  shrieks,  when  torn  at  night ! 
Then  hasten  we,  maid, 
To  twine  our  braid, 
To-morrow  the  dreams  and  flowers  will   fade. 


LEIGH    HUNT.     1784—1859. 
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OW  sweet  it  were,  if  without  feeble  fright, 
Or  dying  of  the  beauteous,  dreadful  sight, 
An  angel  came  to  us,  and  we  could  bear 
To  see  him  issue  from  the  silent  air 
At  evening  in  our  room,  and  bend  on  ours 
His  divine  eyes,  and  bring  us  from  his  bowers 
News  of  dear  friends  and  children  who  have  never 
Been  dead  indeed,  as  we  shall  know  for  ever. 
Alas  !   we  think  not  what  we  daily  see 
About  our  hearths,  —  angels  that  are  to  be, 
Or  may  be  if  they  will  ;  and  we  prepare 
Their  souls  and  ours  to  meet  in  happy  air,  — 
A  child  a  friend,  a  wife,  whose  soft  heart  sings 
In  unison  with  ours,  waiting  for  future  wings. 


ROBERT    SOUTHEY.     1774—1843. 


a  m        JpUnt  0f 


T  was  the  wisdom  and  the  will  of  Heaven 
That  in  a  lonely  tent  had  cast 
The  lot  of  Thalaba; 
There  might  his  soul  develop  best 
f      Its  strengthening  energies  ; 

There  might  he  from  the  world 

Keep  his  heart  pure  and  uncontaminate, 
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THALABA  IN  THE  TENT  OF  MOATH. 


Till  at  the  written  hour  he  should  be  found 
Fit  servant  of  the  Lord,  without  a  spot. 

Years  of  his  youth,  how  rapidly  ye  fled 

In  that  beloved  solitude ! 

Is  the  morn  fair,  and  doth  the  freshening  breeze 

Flow  with  cool  current  o'er  his  cheek? 

Lo !   underneath  the  broad-leaved  sycamore, 

With  lids  half  closed,  he  lies, 

Dreaming  of  days  to  come. 

His  dog  beside  him,  in  mute  blandishment, 

Now  licks  his  listless  hand ; 

Now  lifts  an  anxious  and  expectant  eye, 

Courting  the  wonted  caress. 

Or  comes  the  Father  of  the  Rains 

From  his  caves  in  the  uttermost  west, 

Comes  he  in  darkness  and  storms? 

When  the  blast  is  loud; 

When  the  waters  fill 

The  traveller's  tread  in  the  sands; 

When  the  pouring  shower 

Streams  adown  the  roof; 

When  the  door-curtain  hangs  in  heavier  folds ; 

When  the  out-strained  tent  flags  loosely : 

Within  there  is  the  ember's  cheerful  glow, 

The  sound  of  the  familiar  voice, 

The  song  that  lightens  toil, — 

Domestic  Peace  and  Comfort  are  within. 

Under  the  common  shelter,  on  dry  sand, 

The  quiet  camels  ruminate  their  food. 

The  lengthening  cord  from  Moath  falls, 

As  patiently  the  old  man 

Entwines  the  strong  palm-fibres;  by  the  hearth 

The  damsel  shakes  the  coffee-grains, 

That  with  warm  fragrance  fill  the  tent; 

And  while  with  dexterous  fingers  Thalaba 

Shapes  the  green  basket,  haply  at  his  feet 

Her  favourite  kidling  gnaws  the  twig, 

Forgiven  plunderer  for  Oneiza's  sake. 
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SAMUEL   TAYLOR    COLERIDGE.     1772—1834. 


ROUND,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 

Then  darted  to  the  sun  ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again, 
Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky,        How  they  seemed  to  fill    the  sea 

I  heard  the  skylark  sing;  and  air 

Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are,  With  their  sweet  jargoning  ! 
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SEVERED  FRIENDS. 


And  now  't  was  like  all  instruments. 

Now  like  a  lonely  flute  ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song 

That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe  : 

Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

•  •**.• 

O  wedding  guest !  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea  : 

So  lonely  't  was,  that  GOD  Himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 


Oh,  sweeter  than  the  marriage  feast, 

'T  is  sweeter  far  to  me, 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 

With  a  goodly  company  ; — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 

And  all  together  pray, 
While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends, 
Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends, 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay. 

Farewell,  farewell !  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  wedding  guest ! 

He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small  : 

For  the  dear  GOD  that  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 


LAS  !   they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth  ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above ; 
And  life  is  thorny ;   and  youth  is  vain ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine, 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 
Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother: 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again  ! 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  Irom  paining — 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining,     But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder. 
Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder.   Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between  ; —         The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 
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JOHN    KEATS.     1795—1821. 


THING  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  ; 
Its  loveliness  increases  ;   it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness  ;   but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing. 
Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 
A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth, 
Spite  of  despondence,  of  the  inhuman  dearth 
Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days, 
Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o'er-darkened  ways 
Made  for  our  searching  :   yes,  in  spite  of  all, 
Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 
From  our  dark  spirits.     Such  the  sun,  the  moon, 
Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 
For  simple  sheep  ;   and  such  are  daffodils, 
With  the  green  world  they  live  in  ;  and  clear  rills 
That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 
'Gainst  the  hot  season  ;   the  mid-forest  brake, 
Rich  with  a  sprinkling  ot  fair  musk-rose  blooms  : 
And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 


A    GLIMPSE  AT  NATURE. 


We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead ; 
All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  read  : 
An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink, 
Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven's  brink. 

Nor  do  we  merely  feel  these  essences 
For  one  short  hour;  no,  even  as  the  trees 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  become  soon 
Dear  as  the  temple's  self,  so  does  the  moon, 
The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite, 
Haunt  us  till  they  become  a  cheering  light 
Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  us  so  fast, 
That,  whether  there  be  shine,  or  gloom  o'ercast, 
They  ahvay  must  be  with  us,  or  we  die. 


©limpsc  at 


PEN  afresh  your  round  ot  starry  folds, 
Ye  ardent  marigolds  ! 

Dry  up  the  moisture  from  your  golden  lids, 
For  great  Apollo  bids 

That  in  these  days  your  praises  should  be  sung 
On  many  harps,  which  he  has  lately  strung; 
And  when  again  your  dewiness  he  kisses, 
Tell  him,  I  have  you  in  my  world  of  blisses  : 
So  haply  when  I  rove  in  some  far  vale, 
His  mighty  voice  may  come  upon  the  gale. 

Here  are  sweet  peas,  on  tiptoe  tor  a  flight, 
With  wings  of  gentle  flush  o'er  delicate  white, 
And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 
To  bind  them  all  about  with  tiny  rings: 
Linger  awhile  upon  some  bending  planks, 
Then  lean  against  a  streamlet's  rushy  banks, 
And  watch  intently  Nature's  gentle  doings  : 
They  will  be  found  softer  than  ringdoves'  cooings. 
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ALLAN    CUNNINGHAM.     1784— .1842. 
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WET  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast; 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys, 

While,  like  the  eagle  free, 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 


"  Oh,  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  !" 

I  heard  a  fair  one  cry  ; 
But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze, 

And  white  waves  heaving  high ; 


And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boys, 
The  good  ship  tight  and  free. — 

The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 
And  merry  men  are  we. 


HAME,   NAME,   NAME! 


There  's  tempest  in  yon  horned  moon, 
And  lightning  in  yon  cloud  ; 

And  hark  the  music,  mariners  ! 
The  wind  is  piping  loud  ; 


The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys, 
The  lightning  flashing  free  — 

While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is, 
Our  heritage  the  sea. 


A  ME,  hame,  hame !   hame  fain  wad  I  be! 
( )h,  hame,  hame,  hame  to  my  ain  countrie ! 
When  the  flower  is  in  the  bud,  and  the  leaf  is  on  the  tree, 
The  larks  shall  sing  me  hame  in  my  ain  countrie ; 

Hame,  hame,  hame,  hame  !   fain  wad  I  be ! 

Oh,  hame,  hame,  hame  to  my  ain  countrie  ! 

The  green  leaf  o'  loyalty's  begun  for  to  fa', 
The  bonny  white  rose  it  is  withering  an'  a', 
But  I  '11  water  't  wi'  the  blude  of  usurping  tyrannic, 
An'  green  it  will  grow  in  my  ain  countrie  ! 

Hame,  hame,  hame !   hame  fain  wad  I  be ! 

Oh,  hame,  hame,  hame  to  my  ain  countrie ! 

Oh,  there's  nought  frae  ruin  my  countrie  can  save, 
But  the  keys  o'  kind  Heaven  to  open  the  grave, 
That  a'  the  noble  martyrs  that  died  for  loyaltie 
May  rise  again  and  fight  for  their  ain  countrie. 

Hame,  hame,  hame  !   hame  fain  wad  I  be  ! 

Oh,  hame,  hame,  hame  to  my  ain  countrie ! 

The  great  are  now  gane,  a'  wha  ventured  to  save, 
The  new  grass  is  springing  on  the  tap  o'  their  grave ; 
But  the  sun  through  the  mirk  blinks  blithe  in  my  e'e : 
"  I  '11  shine  on  ye  yet  in  yere  ain  countrie." 

Hame,  hame,  hame !   hame  fain  wad  I  be ! 

Hame,  hame,  hame  to  my  ain  countrie ! 


WILLIAM   WORDSWORTH.     1770—1850. 


JIOEHOLD  her,  single  in  the  field,  Alone  she  cuts,  and  binds  the  grain, 

gM     Yon  solitary  Highland  lass  !  And  sings  a  melancholy  strain  ; 

Reaping  and  singing  by  herself;  Oh,  listen  !  for  the  vale  profound 

Stop  here,  or  gently  pass  !  Is  overflowing  with  the  sound. 


32—2 


THE  MOUNTAIN  CHILD. 


No  nightingale  did  ever  chant 
More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 
Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt, 
Among  Arabian  sands : 
Such  thrilling  voice  was  never  heard 
In  Spring-time  from  the  cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago  : 


Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain, 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again  ? 

Whate'er  the  theme,  the  maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending  ; 
I  saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 
And  o'er  the  sickle  bending ; — 
I  listened — motionless  and  still ; 
And  as  I  mounted  up  the  hill, 
The  music  in  my  heart  I  bore, 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  more. 


MONG  the  hills  of  Athol  he  was  born, 
Where,  on  a  small  hereditary  farm, 
An  unproductive  slip  of  rugged  ground, 
His  parents,  with  their  numerous  offspring,  dwelt. 
A  virtuous  household,  though  exceeding  poor ! 
Pure  livers  were  they  all,  austere  and  grave, 
And  fearing  GOD  ;   the  very  children  taught 
Stern  self-respect,  a  reverence  for  GOD'S  Word, 
And  an  habitual  piety,  maintained 
With  strictness  scarcely  known  on  English  ground. 


From  his  sixth  year,  the  boy  of  whom  I  speak, 
In  Summer  tended  cattle  on  the  hills  ; 
But,  through  the  inclement  and  the  perilous  days 
Of  long-continuing  Winter,  he  repaired, 
Equipped  with  satchel,  to  a  school,  that  stood 
Sole  building  on  a  mountain's  dreary  edge, 
Remote  from  view  of  city  spire,  or  sound 
Of  minster  clock.     From  that  bleak  tenement 
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He,  many  an  evening,  to  his  distant  home 

In  solitude  returning,  saw  the  hills 

Grow  larger  in  the  darkness,  all  alone 

Beheld  the  stars  come  out  above  his  head, 

And  travelled  through  the  wood  with  no  one  near 

To  whom  he  might  confess  the  things  he  saw. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  CHILD. 


So  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid. 

In  such  communion,  not  from  terror  free, 

While  yet  a  child,  and  long  before  his  time, 

He  had  perceived  the  presence  and  the  power 

Of  greatness ;  and  deep  feelings  had  impressed 

Great  objects  on  his  mind,  with  portraiture 

And  colour  so  distinct,  that  on  his  mind 

They  lay  like  substances,  and  almost  seemed 

To  haunt  the  bodily  sense.     He  had  received 

A  precious  gift;  for,  as  he  grew  in  years, 

With  these  impressions  would  he  still  compare 

All  his  remembrances,  thoughts,  shapes,  and  forms ; 

And,  being  still  unsatisfied  with  aught 

Of  dimmer  character,  he  thence  attained 

An  active  power  to  fasten  images 

Upon  his  brain;  and  on  their  pictured  lines 

Intensely  brooded,  even  till  they  acquired 

The  liveliness '  of  dreams.     Nor  did  he  fail, 

While  yet  a  child,  with  a  child's  eagerness 

Incessantly  to  turn  his  ear  and  eye 

On  all  things  which  the  moving  seasons  brought 

To  feed  such  appetite :   nor  this  alone 

Appeased   his  yearning : — in  the  after  day 

Of  boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  forlorn, 

And  'mid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  crags 

He  sate,  and  even  in  their  fixed  lineaments, 

Or  from  the  power  of  a  peculiar  eye, 

Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne, 

Or  by  predominance  of  thought  oppressed, 

Even  in  their  fixed  and  steady  lineaments 

He  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind, 

Expressions  ever  varying ! 


THOMAS    HOOD.     1798—1845. 


to  % 


IVER  of  glowing  light ! 
Though  but  a  God  of  other  days, 
The  kings  and  sages 
Of  wiser  ages 
Still  live  and  gladden  in  thy  genial  rays ! 

King  of  the  tuneful  lyre, 
Still  poets'  hymns  to  thee  belong; 

Though  lips  are  cold 

Whereon  of  old 
Thy  beams  all  turned  to  worshipping  and  song ! 


Lord  of  the  dreadful  bow,  Father  of  rosy  day, 

None  triumph  now  for  Python's  death;  No  more  thy  clouds  of  incense  rise; 

But  thou  dost  save  But  waking  flowers 

From  hungry  grave  At  morning  hours, 

The  life  that  hangs  upon  a  Summer  Give  out  their  sweets  to  meet   thee 

breath.  in  the  skies. 


I  REMEMBER,   I  REMEMBER. 


God  of  the  Delphic  fane, 
No  more  thou  listenest  to  hymns  sublime ; 

But   they  will  leave 

On  winds  at  eve, 
A  solemn  echo  to  the  end  of  time. 


3e  rememjur,  3e  renumber. 

REMEMBER,  I  remember 
The  house  where  I  was  born, 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 
Came  peeping  in  at  morn ; 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon, 
Nor  brought  too  long  a  day, 
Bu^  now,  I  often  wish  the  night 
Had  borne  my  breath  away ! 

I  remember,  I  remember, 
The  roses,  red  and  white, 
The  vi'lets,  and  the  lily-cups, 
Those  flowers  made  of  light ! 
The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built, 
And  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birthday, — 
The  tree  is  living  yet ! 


I  remember,  I  remember 

Where  I  was  used  to  swing, 

And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 

To  swallows  on  the  wing; 

My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then, 

That  is  so  heavy  now, 

And  Summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow  ! 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  fir  trees  dark  and  high ; 

I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky : 

It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  't  is  little  joy 

To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 
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REGINALD    HEBER.     1783—1826. 


NE  morning  in  the  month  of  May 

I  wandered  o'er  the  hill; 
Though  Nature  all  around  was  gay. 
My  heart  was  heavy  still. 


HAPPINESS. 


Can  GOD,  I  thought,  the  good,  the 
great, 

These  meaner  creatures  bless, 
And  yet  deny  our  human  state 

The  boon  of  happiness  ? 

Tell  me,  ye  woods,  ye  smiling  plains, 

Ye  blessed  birds  around, 
\Yhere,  in  creation's  wide  domains, 

Can  perfect  bliss  be  found  ? 

The  birds  wild  carolled  overhead, 
The  breeze  around  me  blew, 

And  Nature's  awful  chorus  said, 
No  bliss  for  man  she  knew  ! 

I  questioned  Love,  whose  early  ray 
So  heavenly  bright  appears  ; 

And  Love,  in  answer,  seemed  to  say 
His  light  was  dimmed  by  tears. 


I  questioned   Friendship, — Friendship 

mourned, 

And  thus  her  answer  gave  : 
The    friends   whom   fortune   had    not 

turned 
Were  vanished  in  the  grave  ! 

I  asked  of  Feeling, — if  her  skill 
Could  heal  the  wounded  breast  ? 

And  found  her  sorrows  streaming  still, 
For  others'  griefs  distrest. 

I  asked  if  Vice  could  bliss  bestow  ? 

Vice  boasted  loud  and  well ; 
But,  fading  from  her  pallid  brow, 

The  venomed  roses  fell. 

I  questioned  Virtue, — Virtue  sighed, 
No  boon  could  she  dispense  ; 

Nor  Virtue  was  her  name,  she  cried, 
But  humble  Penitence  ! 


I  questioned  Death, — the  grisly  shade 

Relaxed  his  brow  severe ; 
And  "  I  am  Happiness,"  he  said, 
"If  Virtue  guides  thee  here  ! " 
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FELICIA    HEMANS.     1794—1835. 

Iplrensmres  of  %  JD*ep. 

HAT  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure  caves  and  cells, 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main?— 
Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow-coloured  shells, 

Bright  things  which  gleam  unrecked  of  and  in  vain. 
Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea ! 
We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 


TREASURES  OF  THE  DEEP. 


Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more !     What  wealth  untold, 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness,  lies  ! 

Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold, 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Argosies. — 

Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  main  ! 
Earth  claims  not  these  again. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more  !     Thy  waves  have  rolled 

Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by ! 
Sand  hath  filled  up  the  palaces  of  old, 

Sea-weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  revelry. — 
Dash  o'er  them,  ocean  !   in  thy  scornful  play : 
Man  yields  them  to  decay. 

Yet  more !   the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more  ! 

High  hearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy  breast ! 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar, 

The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. — 
Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave ; 
Give  back  the  true  and  brave  ; 

Give  back  the  lost  and   lovely ! — those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long, 

The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless  gloom, 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  'midst  festal  song ! 

Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown — 
But  all  is  not  thine  own. 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down, 
Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head, 

O'er  youth's  bright  locks,  and  beauty's  flowery  crown  : 
Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — Restore  the  dead ! 

Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee  ! — 
Restore  the  dead,  thou  sea! 
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WINTHORP   M.   PRAED.     1801—1839. 


SAW  thee  wedded : — thou  didst  go 

Within  the  sacred  aisle  ; 
Thy  young  cheek  in  a  blushing  glow, 

Betwixt  a  tear  and  smile : 
Thy  heart  was  glad   in  maiden  glee ; 
But  he  it  loved  so  fervently 

Was  faithless  all  the  while  : 
I  hate  him  for  the  vow  he  spoke — 
I  hate  him  for  the  vow  he  broke ! 


A  CHARADE. 


I  hid  the  love  that  could  not  die — 
Its  doubts,  and  hopes,  and  fears ; 

And  buried  all  my  misery 
In  secrecy  and  tears. 

And  days  passed  on — and  thou  didst 
prove 

The  pangs  of  unrequited  love, 
Even  in  thy  early  years ; 

And  thou  didst  die — so  fair  and  good — 

In  silence  and  in  solitude. 

While  thou  wert  living  I  did  hide 

Affliction's  secret  pains ; 
I  'd  not  have  shocked  thy  modest  pride 

For  all  the  world  contains  : 
But  thou  hast  perished ;  and  the  fire 
That,  often  checked,  could  ne'er  expire, 

Again  unbidden  reigns  : — 
It  is  no  crime  to  speak  my  vow, 
For,  ah  !  thou  canst  not  hear  it  now. 


Thou  sleep's!  beneath  thy  lowly  stone 
That  dark  and  dreamless  sleep ; 

And  he,  thy  loved  and  chosen  one, 
Why  goes  he  not  to  weep  ? 

He  does  not  kneel  where  I  have  knelt ; 

He  cannot  feel  what  I  have  felt — 
The  anguish,  still  and  deep — 

The    painful    thoughts   of  what    has 
been — 

The  canker-worm  that  is  not  seen. 

But  I,  as  o'er  the  dark  blue  wave 

Unconsciously  I  ride, 
My  thoughts  are  hovering  o'er  thy  grave, 

My  soul  is  by  thy  side. 
There  is  one  voice  that  wails  thee  yet — 
One  heart  that  cannot  e'er  forget 

The  visions  that  have  died  : 
And  aye  thy  form  is  buried  there — 
A  doubt — an  anguish — a  despair ! 


OME  from  my  First,  ay,  come  ! 

The  battle-dawn  is  nigh; 
And  the  screaming  trump  and  the  thund'ring  drum 

Are  calling  thee  to  die ! 
Fight  as  thy  fathers  fought, 

Fall  as  thy  fathers  fell ! 
Thy  task  is  taught,  thy  shroud  is  wrought ! — 

So — forward  !   and  farewell ! 


Toll  ye,  my  Second  !   toll ! 

Fling  high  the  flambeaux'  light ; 
And  sing  the  hymn  for  a  parted  soul, 

Beneath  the  silent  night ! 
The  wreath  upon  his  head, 

The  cross  upon  his  breast, 
Let  the  prayer  be  said,  and  the  tear 
be  shed : — 

So — take  him  to  his  rest ! 


Call  ye,  my  Whole,  ay,  call ! 

The  lord  of  lute  and  lay  ; 
And  let  him  greet  the  sable  pall 

With  a  noble  song  to-day  ; 
Go,  call  him  by  his  name ; 

No  fitter  hand  may  crave 
To  light  the  flame  of  a  soldier's  fame, 

On  the  turf  of  a  soldier's  grave. 

(  The  word  it  "  CAMPBELL,"  the  Poet.) 


HENRY    HART  MILMAN.     1791—1868. 


O  the  sound  of  timbrels  sweet, 
Moving  slow  our  solemn  feet, 
We  have  borne  thee  on  the  road, 
To  the  virgin's  blest  abode  ; 
With  thy  yellow  torches  gleaming, 
And  thy  scarlet  mantle  streaming, 
And  the  canopy  above 
Swaying  as  we  slowly  move. 
Thou  hast  left  the  joyous  feast, 
And  the  mirth  and  wine  have  ceast  ; 
And  now  we  set  thee  down  before 
The  jealously  unclosing  door, 
That  the  favoured  youth  admits, 
Where  the  veiled  virgin  sits 
In  the  bliss  ot  maiden  fear, 
Waiting  our  soft  tread  to  hear, 
And  the  music's  brisker  din, 
At  the  bridegroom's  entering  in  ; 
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THE  HEBREW  WEDDING. 


Entering  in,  a  welcome  guest, 
To  the  chamber  of  his  rest. 

CHORUS  OF  MAIDENS. 

Now  the  jocund  song  is  thine, 
Bride  of  David's  kingly  line ; 
How  thy  dove-like  bosom  trembleth, 
And  thy  shrouded  eye  resembleth 
Violets,  when  the  dews  of  eve 
A  moist  and  tremulous  glitter  leave 
On  the  bashful  sealed  lid! 
Close  within  the  bride-veil  hid, 
Motionless  thou  sitt'st  and  mute ; 
Save  that  at  the  soft  salute 
Of  each  entering  maiden  friend, 
Thou  dost  rise  and  softly  bend. 

Hark  !   a  brisker,  merrier  glee  ! 
The  door  unfolds, — 't  is  he  !  't  is  he  ! 
Thus  we  lift  our  lamps  to  meet  him, 
Thus  we  touch  our  lutes  to  greet  him. 
Thou  shall  give  a  fonder  meeting, 
Thou  shalt  give  a  tenderer  greeting. 


r_ 
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)TTEND,  all  ye  who  list  to  hear  our  noble  England's  praise; 
I  tell  of  the  thrice-famous  deeds  she  wrought  in  ancient  days, 
When  that  great  Fleet  Invincible  against  her  bore  in  vain 

The  richest  spoils  of  Mexico,  the  stoutest  hearts  of  Spain. 

It  was  about  the  lovely  close  of  a  warm  Summer  day, 

There  came  a  gallant  merchant-ship  full  sail  to  Plymouth  Bay  ; 

Her  crew  hath  seen  Castile's  black  fleet,  beyond  Aurigny's  isle, 

At  earliest  twilight,  on  the  waves  lie  heaving  many  a  mile  ; 

At  sunrise  she  escaped  their  van,  by  GOD'S  especial  grace  ; 

And  the  tall  Pinta,  till  the  noon,  had  held  her  close  in  chase. 

Forthwith  a  guard  at  every  gun  was  placed  along  the  wall  ; 

The  beacon  blazed  upon  the  roof  of  Edgecumbe's  lofty  hall  ; 
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Many  a  light  fishing-bark  put  out  to  pry  along  the  coast ; 

And  with  loose  rein  and  bloody  spur  rode  inward  many  a  post. 

With  his  white  hair  unbonneted,  the  stout  old  sheriff  comes ; 

Behind  him  march  the  halberdiers ;  before  him  sound  the  drums ; 

His  yeomen  round  the  market-cross  make  clear  an  ample  space, 

For  there  behoves  him  to  set  up  the  standard  of  Her  Grace. 

And  haughtily  the  trumpets  peal,  and  gaily  dance  the  bells, 

As  slow  upon  the  labouring  wind  the  royal  blazon  swells. 

Look  how  the  Lion  of  the  sea  lifts  up  his  ancient  crown, 

And  underneath  his  deadly  paw  treads  the  gay  lilies  down  : 

So  stalked  he  when  he  turned  to  flight,  on  that  famed  Picard  field, 

Bohemia's  plume,  and  Genoa's  bow,  and  Caesar's  eagle  shield : 

So  glared  he  when  at  Agincourt  in  wrath  he  turned  to  bay, 

And  crushed  and  torn  beneath  his  claws  the  princely  hunters  lay. 

Ho!  strike  the  flag-staff  deep,  Sir  Knight:  ho  !  scatter  flowers,  fair  maids: 

Ho  !   gunners,  fire  a  loud  salute  :   ho  !   gallants,  draw  your  blades  : 

Thou  sun,  shine  on  her  joyously — ye  breezes,  waft  her  wide ; 

Our  glorious  SEMPER  EADEM,  the  banner  of  our  pride. 

The  freshening  breeze  of  eve  unfurled  that  banner's  massy  fold, 
The  parting  gleam  of  sunshine  kissed  that  haughty  scroll  of  gold  ; 
Night  sunk  upon  the  dusky  beach  and  on  the  purple  sea, 
Such  night  in  England  ne'er  had  been,  nor  e'er  again  shall  be. 
From  Eddystone  to  Berwick  bounds,  from  Lynn  to  Milford  Bay, 
That  time  of  slumber  was  as  bright  and  busy  as  the  day ; 
For  swift  to  east  and  swift   to  west  the  ghastly  war-flame  spread  ; 
High  on  St.  Michael's  Mount  it  shone ;   it  shone  on  Beachy  Head. 
Far  on  the  deep  the  Spaniard  saw,  along  each  southern  shire, 
Cape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  range,  those  twinkling  points  of  fire ; 
The  fisher  left  his  skiff  to  rock  on  Tamar's  glittering  waves  : 
The  rugged  miners  poured  to  war  from  Mendip's  sunless  caves  : 
O'er  Longleat's  towers,  o'er  Cranbourne's  oaks,  the  fiery  herald  flew : 
He  roused  the  shepherds  of  Stonehenge,  the  rangers  of  Beaulieu  : 
Right  sharp  and  quick  the  bells  all  night  rang  out  from  Bristol  town, 
And  ere  the  day  three  hundred  horse  had  met  on  Clifton  Down  ; 
The  sentinel  on  Whitehall  Gate  looked  forth  into  the  night, 
And  saw  o'erhanging  Richmond  Hill  the  streak  of  blood-red  light. 
Then  bugle's  note  and  cannon's  roar  the  death-like  silence  broke, 
And  with  one  start,  and  with  one  cry,  the  royal  city  woke. 
At  once  on  all   her  stately  gates  arose  the  answering  fires  ; 
At  once  the  wild  alarum  clashed  from  all   her  reeling  spires; 
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From  all  the  batteries  of  the  Tower  pealed  loud  the  voice  of  fear ; 

And  all  the  thousand  masts  of  Thames  sent  back  a  louder  cheer ; 

And  from  the  farthest  wards  was  heard  the  rush  of  hurrying  feet, 

And  the  broad  streams  of  flags  and  pikes  dashed  down  each  roaring  street ; 

And  broader  still  became  the  blaze,  and  louder  still  the  din, 

As  fast  from  every  village  round  the  horse  came  spurring  in  : 

And  eastward  straight  from  wild  Blackheath  the  warlike  errand  went, 

And  roused  in  many  an  ancient  hall  the  gallant  squires  of  Kent. 

Southward  from  Surrey's  pleasant  hills  flew  those  bright  couriers  forth ; 

High  on  bleak  Hampstead's  swarthy  moor  they  started  for  the  north  ; 

And  on,  and  on,  without  a  pause,  untired  they  bounded  still, — 

All  night  from  tower  to  tower  they  sprang ;  they  sprang  from  hill  to  hill : 

Till  the  proud  peak  unfurled  the  flag  o'er  Darwin's  rocky  dales, 

Till  like  volcanoes  flared  to  heaven  the  stormy  hills  pf  Wales, 

Till  twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze  on  Malvern's  lonely  height, 

Till  streamed  in  crimson  on  the  wind  the  Wrekin's  crest  of  light, 

Till  broad  and  fierce  the  star  came  forth  on  Ely's  stately  fane, 

And  tower  and  hamlet  rose  in  arms  o'er  all  the  boundless  plain ; 

Till  Belvoir's  lordly  terraces  the  sign  to  Lincoln  sent, 

And  Lincoln  sped  the  message  on  o'er  the  wide  Vale  of  Trent ; 

Till  Skiddaw  saw  the  fire  that  burned  on  Gaunt's  embattled  pile, 

And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the  burghers  of  Carlisle. 
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J^unban  after 


XI  ESSONS  sweet  of  Spring  returning, 
•^*     Welcome  to  the  thoughtful  heart  ! 
May  I  call  ye  sense  or  learning, 
Instinct  pure,  or  Heaven-taught  art? 
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FIRST  SUNDAY  AFTER  EPIPHANY, 


Be  your  title  what  it  may, 
Sweet  the  lengthening  April  day, 
While  with  you  the  soul  is  free, 
Ranging  wild  o'er  hill  and  lea. 

Soft  as  Memnon's  harp  at  morning, 

To  the  inward  ear  devout, 
Touched    by   light,    with    heavenly 
warning 

Your  transporting  chords  ring  out. 
Every  leaf  in  every  nook, 
Every  wave  in  every  brook, 
Chanting  with  a  solemn  voice, 
Minds  us  of  our  better  choice. 

Needs  no  show  of  mountain  hoary, 

Winding  shore  or  deepening  glen, 
Where  the  landscape  in  its  glory 

Teaches  truth  to  wandering  men: 
Give    true    hearts    but    earth    and 

sky, 
And    some   flowers   to   bloom   and 

die, — 

Homely  scenes  and  simple  views 
Lowly  thoughts  may  best  infuse. 

See  the  soft  green  willow  springing 

Where  the  waters  gently  pass, 
Every  way  her  free  arms  flinging 

O'er  the  moist  and  reedy  grass. 
Long  ere  Winter  blasts  are  fled, 
See  her  tipped  with  vernal  red, 
And  her  kindly  flower  displayed 
Ere  her  leaf  can  cast  a  shade. 

Though  the  rudest  hand  assail  her, 
Patiently  she  droops  awhile, 

But  when  showers  and  breezes  hail  her, 

Wears  again  her  willing  smile. 
Thus  I  learn  Contentment's  power 
From  the  slighted  willow  bower, 
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Ready  to  give  thanks  and  live 

On  the  least  that  Heaven  may  give. 


If,  the  quiet  brooklet  leaving, 
Up  the  stony  vale  I  wind, 
Haply  half  in  fancy  grieving 

For  the  shades  I  leave  behind, 
By  the  dusty  wayside  drear, 
Nightingales  with  joyous  cheer 
Sing,  my  sadness  to  reprove, 
Gladlier  than  in  cultured  grove. 


Where  the  thickest  boughs  are  twining 

Of  the  greenest,  darkest  tree, 
There  they  plunge,  the  light  declining — 

All  may  hear,  but  none  may  see. 
Fearless  of  the  passing  hoof, 
Hardly  will  they  fleet  aloof; 
So  they  live  in  modest  ways, 
Trust  entire,  and  ceaseless  praise. 


S  it  not  strange,  the  darkest  hour 

That  ever  dawned  on  sinful  earth 
Should   touch  the  heart  with  softer  power 

For  comfort,  than  an  angel's  mirth? 
That  to  the  Cross  the- mourner's  eye  should  turn 
Sooner  than  where  the  stars  of  Christmas  burn  ? 

Sooner  than  where  the  Easter  sun 

Shines  glorious  on  yon  open  grave, 
And  to  and  fro  the  tidings  run, 
"Who  died  to  heal,  is  risen  to  save"? 
Sooner  than  where  upon  the  Saviour's  friends 
The  very  Comforter  in  light  and  love  descends? 


Yet  so  it  is ;  for  duly  there 

The  bitter  herbs  of  earth  are  set, 

Till  tempered  by  the  Saviour's  prayer, 
And  with  the  Saviour's  life-blood  wet, 

They  turn  to  sweetness,  and  drop  holy  balm, 

Soft  as  imprisoned  martyr's  death-bed  calm. 


BARRY    CORNWALL   (PROCTER).     1798, 


PERILOUS  life,  and  sad  as  life  may  be, 

Hath  the  lone  fisher  on  the  lonely  sea, 
O'er  the  wild  waters  labouring,  far  from  home, 
For  some  bleak  pittance  e'er  compelled  to  roam 
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Few  hearts  to  cheer  him  through  his  dangerous  life, 

And  none  to  aid  him  in  the  stormy  strife  : 

Companion  of  the  sea  and  silent  air, 

The  lonely  fisher  thus  must  ever  fare ; 

Without  the  comfort,  hope, — with  scarce  a  friend  ; 

He  looks  through  life,  and  only  sees — its  end  ! 


3r£_\\  jplgrariun; 

D.  WE  will  divide 

The  treasures  of  the  land  amongst  us  all  : 
Nature  made  all  men  equal. 

A.  Soh  !   what 's  here  ? 
Divide  what  we  have  earned  by  our  hard   labour? 
Let  all  men  share  alike?     The  idle  take 

The  industrious  labourer's  mite?    The  drunkard  swill 
The  drink  that  we  have  bought  with  sober  toil? 
The  robber  come  into  our  doors,  and  cry, 
"Half  of  your  loaf  is  mine"? — If  we  divide 
Our  neighbours'  goods  to-day,  why  not  divide 
Again  to-morrow?     Will  our  wealth  become 
Aught  the  more  sacred  'cause  't  was  plundered  first  ? 
Why  may  not  one  to-morrow  come,  and  claim 
What  we  have  stol'n  to-day?     How  can  we  keep, 
Save  by  our  strength  of  arm,  the  gold  we  get, 
A  week, — a  day, — an  hour?     How  can  we  tell 
The  very  food  we  earn  shall  be  our  own, 
When  we  have  ta'en  another's? 

B.  That  is  true. 
D.     All  will  be  right,  in  future. 

A.  Who  will  work, 

If  what  he  earns  be  never  safe?   who'll  sow, 
That  they  who  trade,  in  plunder  still  may  reap 
The  corn  he  ought  to  gather?     One  great  end 
Of  all  laws  is  Security  : — that  lost, 
A  country  doth  become  a  robber's  den, 
Bloody  and  base,  where  nought   but   bad  men  thrive. 


JOHN    MOULTRIE.     1799. 


ORGET  thee  ?  "  if  to  dream  by  night,  and  muse  on  thee  by  day, 
If  all  the  worship  deep  and  wild  a  poet's  heart  can  pay, 
If  prayers  in  absence   breathed  for  thee  to  Heaven's    pro 

tecting  power, 

If  winged  thoughts  that  flit  to  thee,  a  thousand  in  an  hour, 
If  busy  fancy  blending  thee  with  all  my  future  lot,  — 
If  this  thou  call'st  "forgetting,"  thou,  indeed,  shalt  be  forgot! 
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"Forget  thee?"     Bid  the  forest  birds  forget  their  sweetest  tune; 

"  Forget  thee  ? "     Bid  the  sea  forget  to  swell  beneath  the  moon ; 
Bid  the  thirsty  flowers  forget  to  drink  the  eve's  refreshing  dew; 
Thyself  forget  thine  own  "  dear  land,"  and  its  "  mountains  wild  and  blue." 
Forget  each  old  familiar  face,  each  long-remembered  spot, — 
When  these  things  arc  forgot  by  thee,  then  thou  shalt  be  forgot ! 

Keep,  if  thou  wilt,  thy  maiden  peace,  still  calm  and  fancy-free, 
For  GOD  forbid  thy  gladsome  heart  should  grow  less  glad  for  me ; 
Yet,  while  that  heart  is  still  unwon,  oh  !   bid  not  mine  to  rove, 
But  let  it  nurse  its  humble  faith  and  uncomplaining  love ; — 
If  these,  preserved  for  patient  years,  at  last  avail  me  not, 
Forget  me  then; — but  ne'er  believe  that  thou  canst  be  forgot! 


CHARLES  WOLFE.     1791—1823. 

^Ulur'ml  of 

a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly,  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning, 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam's  misty  light, 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow ; 
And  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 


We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 
That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o'er  his  head, 

And  we  far  away  on  the  billow ! 

Lightly  they'll  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 

And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him ; 
But  little  he'll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
Of  the  enemy  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory. 


f. 


OWEN    MEREDITH.     1831. 


HIS  heart  you  would  not  have, 
I  laid  up  in  a  grave 
Of  song :   with  love  emvound   it ; 
And  set  sweet  fancies  blowing  round  it. 

Then  I  to  others  gave  it; 

Because  you  would  not  have  it, 
"  See  you  keep  it  well,"  I  said ; 
"This  heart's  sleeping — is  not  dead; 

But  will  wake  some  future  day ; 

See  you  keep  it  while  you  may." 

All  great  Sorrows  in  the  world, 
Some  with  crowns  upon  their  heads, 
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And  in  regal  purple  furled  ; 
Some  with  rosaries  and  beads; 
Some  with  lips  of  scorning,  curled 
At  false  Fortune  ;   some,  in  weeds 
Of  mourning  and  of  widowhood, 
Standing  tearful  and  apart  — 
Each  one  in  his  several  mood, 
Came  to  take  my  heart. 
Then  in  holy  ground  they  set  it  : 
With  melodious  weepings  wet  it  : 
And  revered  it  as  they  found  it, 
With  wild  fancies  blowing  round  it. 

And  this  heart  (you  would  not  have) 

Being  not  dead,  though  in  the  grave, 

Worked  miracles  and  marvels  strange, 

And  healed  many  maladies  : 

Giving  sight  to  sealed-up  eyes, 

And  legs  to  lame  men  sick  for  change. 

The  fame  of  it  grew  great  and  greater. 
Then  said  you,  "Ah,  what's  the  matter? 
How  hath  this  heart,  I  would  not  take, 
This  weak  heart,  a  child  might  break  — 
This  poor  foolish  heart  of  his  — 
Since  won  worship  such  as  this?" 

You  bethought  you  then  .  .  .  "  Ah  me  ! 
What  if  this  heart,  I  did  not  choose 
To  retain,  hath  found  the  key 
Of  the  kingdom?    and  I  lose 
A  great  power  ?     Me  he  gave  it  : 
Mine  the  right,  and  I  will  have  it." 

Ah,  too  late  !     For  crowds  exclaimed, 
"Ours  it  is;  and  hath  been  claimed. 
Moreover,  where  it  lies,  the  spot 
Is  holy  ground  :   so  enter  not. 
None  but  men  ot  mournful  mind  — 
Men  to  darkened  days  resigned; 
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Equal  scorn  of  Saint  and  Devil ; 

Poor  and  outcast ;   halt  and  blind ; 

Exiles  from  Life's  golden  revel 

Gnawing  at  the  bitter  rind 

Of  old  griefs ;   or  else,  confined 

In  proud  cares,  to  serve  and  grind, — 

May  enter:   whom  this  heart  shall  cure. 

But  go  thou  by :    thou  art  not  poor : 

Nor  defrauded  of  thy  lot: 

Bless  thyself;  but  enter  not!" 


CHARLES    KINGSLEY.     1819. 


ELCOME,  wild  Northeaster! 

Shame  it  is  to  see 
Odes  to  every  zephyr, 

Ne'er  a  verse  to  thee. 
Welcome,  black  Northeaster  ! 

O'er  the  German  foam, 
O'er  the  Danish  moorlands, 

From  thy  frozen  home. 
Tired  we  are  of  Summer, 

Tired  of  gaudy  glare, 
Showers  of  soft  and  steaming, 

Hot,  and  breathless  air. 
Tired  of  listless  dreaming 
Through  the  lazy  day  ; 
Jovial  wind  of  Winter, 

Turn  us  out  to  play  ! 
Sweep  the  golden  reed-beds  ; 
Crisp  the  lazy  dyke  ; 
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Every  plunging  pike ; 
Fill  the  air  with  wild-fowl, 

Fill  the  marsh  with  snipe ; 
While  on  dreary  moorlands 

Lonely  curlew  pipe. 
Through  the  black  fir  forest 

Thunder  harsh  and  dry, 
Scattering  down  the  snow-flakes 

Off  the  curdled  sky. 


ODE    TO   THE  NORTH-EAST   WIND. 


Hark !  the  brave  Northeaster ! 

Breast-high  lies  the  scent, 
On  by  holt  and  headland, 

Over  heath  and  bent. 
Chime,  ye  dappled  darlings, 

Through  the  sleet  and  snow  ! 
Who  can  override  you? 

Let  the  horses  go! 
Chime,  ye  dappled  darlings, 

Down  the  roaring  blast; 
You  shall  see  a  fox  die 

Ere  an  hour  be  past. 
Go  !   and  rest  to-morrow, 

Hunting  in  your  dreams, 
While  our  skates  are  ringing 

O'er  the  frozen  streams. 
Let  the  luscious  South  wind 

Breathe  in  lovers'  sighs, 
While  the  lazy  gallants 

Bask  in  ladies'  eyes. 
What  does  he  but  soften 

Heart  alike  and  pen? 
'T  is  the  hard  grey  weather 

Breeds  hard  Englishmen. 
What's  the  soft  Southwester? 

}T  is  the  ladies'  breeze, 
Bringing  home  their  tnie  loves 

Out  of  all  the  seas. 
But  the  black  Northeaster, 

Through  the  snow-storm  hurled, 
Drives  our  English  hearts  of  oak 

Seaward  round  the  world  ! 
Come  !   as  came  our  fathers, 

Heralded  by  thee, 
Conquering  from  the  eastward, 

Lords  by  land  and  sea. 
Come !   and  strong  within  us 

Stir  the  Vikings'  blood; 
Bracing  brain  and  sinew; 

Blow,  thou  wind  of  GOD. 
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Y  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 

My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure, 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

Because  my  heart  is  pure. 
The  shattering  trumpet  shrilleth  high, 

The  hard  brands  shiver  on  the  steel, 
The  splintered  spear-shafts  crack  and  fly, 

The  horse  and  rider  reel ; 
They  reel,  they  roll  in  clanging  lists, 

And  when  the  tide  of  combat  stands, 
Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers, 
That  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  hands. 


SfR  GALAHAD. 


How  sweet  are  looks  that  ladies  bend 

On  whom  their  favours  fall ! 
For  them  I  battle  to  the  end, 

To  save  from  shame  and  thrall ; 
But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above, 

My  knees  are  bowed  in  crypt  and  shrine 
I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love, 

Nor  maiden's  hand  in  mine. 
More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam, 

Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill ; 
So  keep  I  fair  through  faith  and  prayer 

A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will. 

When  down  the  stormy  crescent  goes, 

A  light  before  me  swims, 
Between  dark  stems  the  forest  glows, 

I  hear  a  noise  of  hymns : 
Then  by  some  secret  shrine  I  ride ; 

I  hear  a  voice,  but  none  are  there; 
The  stalls  are  void,  the  doors  are  wide, 

The  tapers  burning  fair. 
Fair  gleams  the  snowy  altar-cloth, 

The  silver  vessels  sparkle  clean, 
The  shrill  bell  rings,  the  censer  swings, 

And  solemn  chaunts  resound  between. 

Sometimes  on  lonely  mountain-meres 

I  find  a  magic  bark ; 
I  leap  on  board :   no  helmsman  steers : 

I  float  till  all  is  dark. 
A  gentle  sound,  an  awful  light; 

Three  angels  bear  the  Holy  Grail : 
With  folded  feet,  in  stoles  of  white, 

On  sleeping  wings  they  sail. 
Ah,  blessed  vision  !   blood  of  GOD  ! 

My  spirit  beats  her  mortal  bars, 
As  down  dark  tides  the  glory  slides, 

And  star-like  mingles  with  the  stars. 

When  on  my  goodly  charger  borne 
Through  dreaming  towns  I  go, 


SIR  GALAHAD. 


The  cock  crows  ere  the  Christmas  morn, 

The  streets  are  dumb  with  snow. 
The  tempest  crackles  on  the  leads, 

And,  ringing,  springs  from  brand  and  mail; 
But  o'er  the  dark  a  glory  spreads, 

And  gilds  the  driving  hail. 
I  leave  the  plain,  I  climb  the  height; 

No  branchy  thicket  shelter  yields ; 
But  blessed  forms  in  whistling  storms 

Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields. 

A  maiden  knight — to  me  is  given 

Such  hope,  I  know  not  fear; 
I  yearn  to  breathe  the  airs  of  heaven 

That  often  meet  me  here. 
I  muse  on  joy  that  will  not  cease, 

Pure  spaces  clothed  in  living  beams, 
Pure  lilies  of  eternal  peace, 

Whose  odours  haunt  my  dreams ; 
And,  stricken  by  an  angel's  hand, 

This  mortal  armour  that  I  wear, 
This  weight  and  size,  this  heart  and  eyes, 

Are  touched,  are  turned  to  finest  air. 

The  clouds  are  broken  in  the  sky, 

And   through  the  mountain-walls 
A  rolling  organ-harmony 

Swells  up,  and  shakes  and  falls. 
Then  move  the  trees,  the  copses  nod, 

Wings  flutter,  voices  hover  clear : 
'  O  just  and  faithful  knight  of  GOD  ! 

Ride  on !   the  prize  is  near." 
go  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange; 

By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale, 
All-armed  I  ride,  whate'er  betide, 

Until  I  find  the  Holy  Grail. 
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HE  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls, 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story  ; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow !   set  the  wild  echoes  flying  ; 
Blow,  bugle  !   answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying, 

Oh,  hark  !   oh,  hear  !   how  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ; 
Oh,  sweet  and  far,  from  cliff  and  scar, 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing. 
Blow !   let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying ; 
Blow,  bugle !   answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 
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THE   MAGNETIC  FLOWER. 


Oh,  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill,  on  field,  on  river ; 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow !    set  the  wild  echoes  flying  ; 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 


WILLIAM    CHARLES    MARK    KENT.     1823. 


ID  the  blue  meadows  of  the  sky, 

'Mid  the  green  deserts  of  the  land, 
A  silver  star-gem  blooms  on  high, 

A  golden  blossom  on  the  sand, — 
Guides,  GOD  hath  lettered  all  around, 
Ip  air,  and  in  the  verdure  of  the  ground. 


And  ever  when  the  traveller  turns 
His  track  across  the  wild  or  main, 

There,  through  the  clouds,  the  star-gem  burns, 
There  glows  the  blossom  on  the  plain ; 

There  o'er  his  head,  or  'neath  his  feet, 

The  guardian  jewel  doth  his  glances  greet. 

The  soul,  too,  hath  its  star  and  flower, 

Its  guides  amid  the  glooms  of  sin ; 
Aye  luring  when  dark  passions  lower, 

Or  from  on  high,  or  from  within  ; 
The  bloom  perennial,  and  the  light 
Shining  unquenched  amid  temptation's  night. 

Faith  is  the  star  that  gleams  above, 
Hope  is  the  flower  that  buds  below  : 
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FEFINE  IN  THE  CORN-FIELD. 


Twin  tokens  of  celestial  love 

That  out  from  Nature's  bosom  grow ; 
And  still  alike  in  sky,  on  sod, 
That  star  and  blossom  ever  point  to  GOD. 
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ic  in  the  (SToni-ficfo. 


EFINE  dearly  loves  her  lover, 

Loves  him  as  the  lark  the  morn  ; 
Yet  her  love  she  '11  ne'er  discover ; — 
Reaping  down  the  ripened  corn. 

He  is  timid  of  her  beauty, 
Timid  as  the  fawn  of  eves, 

And  his  passion  screens  with  duty ; — 
Swathing  round  the  rustled  sheaves. 

She  allows  her  thoughts  to  slumber, 
As  at  midnight  sleep  the  flocks, 

While  his  sighs  her  sighs  outnumber  j— 
Propping  up  the  yellow  shocks. 


What  though  he  beside  her  tremble? 

(Sunbeams  weave  a  chequered  shade  !) 
She  will  yet  her  love  dissemble ; — 

Gleaning  each  forgotten  blade. 
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For  he  has  not  told  the  glory 
Of  his  loving  hopes  and  fears ; 

And  she  hides  her  heart's  fond  story; — 
Toying  with  the  wheaten  ears. 

'Neath  his  gaze  her  pale  cheek  flushes, 
Yet  her  love  is  still  concealed, 

While  the  last  autumnal  thrushes 
Warble  near  the  stubble-field. 
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A    CHILD  IN  PR  A  YER. 


Fefine  speaks  not,  yet  her  glances 

Tell  of  love  in  every  look, 
And  while  boldly  he  advances, 

Downward  drops  his  reaping-hook. 

Lo  !  his  pent  emotion  gushes 
Blindly  forth  in  burning  words ; 

While  in  answer  she  but  blushes; — 
'Round  them  softly  chaunt  the  birds. 

Palm  to  palm  their  fingers  mingle — 
He  so  fervid,  she  so  chaste ; 

Through  his  arm  warm  pulses  tingle 
Circling  round  her  supple  waist. 

All  her  grace  of  art  he  copies, 
Bending  o'er  her  form  so  fair, 

Twining  scarlet  leaves  of  poppies 
In  her  auburn  gloom  of  hair. 

Fefine  dearly  loves  her  lover, 

Loves  him  as  the  lark  the  morn, 

Now  that  both  their  love  discover; — 
Breathing  'mid  the  golden  corn. 


R.  D.  WILMOTT.     1809. 

OLD  thy  little  hands  in  prayer 

By  thy  list'ning  mother's  knee, 
Now  while  thy  sunny  face  is  fair, 
Sweet  shining  through  thy  auburn  hair 

Thine  eyes  are  frank  and  free; 
And  loving  thoughts  like  garlands  bind 
To  thy  dear  home  thy  trusting  mind. 
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Thy  young  heart,  as  a  Summer  bird, 

All  day  warbles  in  its  nest; 
Nor  evil  thought,  nor  unkind  word — 
Life's  chilling  wintry  winds — has  stirred 

The  beauty  of  thy  rest ; 
But  snow-time  hastens,  and  decay 
Will  waste  thy  home,  and  numb  thy  lay. 

Thy  breast  a  bower  of  bloom  and  dew, 
Where  joy  makes  music  at  the  door; 
And  circled  by  her  mirthful  crew, 
Hope,  the  May  Queen,  dances  through, 

Feeding  thee  with  her  sweet  store  : 
Time  those  strings  of  joy  will  sever, — 
Hope  may  not  dance  on  for  ever. 

Now  thy  fond  mother's  arm  is  spread 
'Neath  thy  peaceful  head  at  night, 
And  pausing  feet  creep  round  thy  bed, 
And  o'er  thy  quiet  face  is  shed 

The  taper's  darkened  light; 
But  that  loved  arm  will  pass  away, 
By  thee  no  more  those  feet  will  stay,— 
Then  pray,  child,  pray ! 
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DORA   GREENWELL. 


suit  JILtmcr,  suit 


BURN  my  soul  away  ! " 

So  spake  the  Rose  and  smiled  :  "  within  my  cup 
All  day  the  sunbeams  fall  in  flame,  all  day 
They  drink  my  sweetness  up ! " 

"  I  sigh  my  soul  away  ! " 

The  Lily  said  :  "  all  night  the  moonbeams  pale 
Steal  round  and  round  me,  whispering  in  their  play 
An  all  too  tender  tale  ! " 

"  I  give  my  soul  away  ! " 

The  Violet  said  :  "  the  West  wind  wanders  on. 
The  North  wind  comes ;   I  know  not  what  they  say, 
And  yet  my  soul  is  gone  ! " 


O  Poet,  burn  away 

Thy  fervent  soul !   fond  Lover  at  the  feet 
Of  her  thou  lovest,  sigh  !   dear  Christian,  pray, 

And  let  the  world  be  sweet ! 
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ADEUAIDE  A.  PROCTER.     1811—1857. 


OTHING  resting  in  its  own  completeness 
Can  have  worth  or  beauty  ;   but  alone 
Because  it  leads  and  tends  to  further  sweetness, 
Fuller,  higher,  deeper  than  its  own. 

Spring's  real  glory  dwells  not  in  the  meaning, 
Gracious  though  it  be,  of  her  blue  hours ; 

But  is  hidden  in  her  tender  leaning 

To  the  Summer's  richer  wealth  of  flowers. 

Dawn  is  fair  because  the  mists  fade  slowly 
Into  day,  which  floods  the  world  with  light : 

Twilight's  mystery  is  so  sweet  and  holy, 
Just  because  it  ends  in  starry  night. 


JNCOMPLE  TENESS. 


Childhood's  smiles  unconscious  graces  borrow 
From  strife  that  in  a  far-ofT  future  lies ; 

And  angel  glances  (veiled  now  by  Jife's  sorrow) 
Draw  our  hearts  to  some  beloved  eyes. 

Life  is  only  bright  when  it  proceeded! 

Towards  a  tnier,  deeper  life  above ; 
Human  love  is  sweetest  when  it  leadeth 

To  a  more  divine  and  perfect  love. 
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Learn  the  mystery  of  progression  duly, 
Do  not  call  each  glorious  change  decay ; 

But  know  we  only  hold  our  treasures  truly 
When  it  seems  as  if  they  had  passed  away ; 

Nor  dare  to  blame  GOD'S  gifts  for  incompleteness : 
In  that  want  their  beauty  lies ;   they  roll 

Towards  some  infinite  depth  of  love  and  sweetness, 
Bearing  onwards  man's  reluctant  soul. 


ROBERT    BROWNING.     1812. 

from  €nt  ta 


SPRANG  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he  ; 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three  : 
"  Good  speed  !  "  cried  the  watch  as  the  gate-bolts  undrew, 
"  Speed  !  "  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through. 
Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest, 
And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 


THE  RIDE  FROM   GHENT  TO  A IX. 


Not  a  word  to  each  other ;  we  kept  the  great  pace — 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing  our  place ; 
I  turned  to  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight, 
Then  shortened  each  stirrup  and  set  the  pique  right, 
Rebuckled  the  check-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit, 
Nor  galloped  less-  steadily  Roland  a  whit. 

'T  was  a  jnoonset  at  starting ;  but  while  we  drew  near 

Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight  dawned  clear; 

At  Boom  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see ; 

At  Duffeld  'twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be; 

And  from  Mecheln  church-steeple  we  heard  the  half-chime, 

So  Joris  broke  silence  with  "  Yet  there  is  time ! " 

At  Aerschot  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun, 

And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one, 

To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past; 

And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland  at  last, 

With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 

The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river-headland  its  spray ; 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  oth'er  pricked  out  on  his  track ; 
And  one  eye's  black  intelligence — ever  that  glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance; 
And  the  thick,  heavy  spume-flakes,  which  aye  and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upward  in  galloping  on. 

By  Hasselt  Dirck  groaned ;  and  cried  Joris,  "  Stay  spur ! 
Your  Roos  galloped  bravely,  the  fault's  not  in  her; 
We'll  remember  at  Aix" — for  one  heard  the  quick  wheeze 
Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck,  and  staggering  knees, 
And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank, 
As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

So  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 

Past  Looz  and  past  Tongres,  no  cloud  in  the  sky; 

The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh ; 

'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle,  bright  stubble  like  chaff; 

Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang  white, 

And  "  Gallop,"  gasped  Joris,  "  for  Aix  is  in  sight ! " 


COWPERS   GRAVE. 


"  How  they  '11  greet  us  ! " — and  all  in  a  moment  his  roan 
Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone  ; 
And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Aix  from  her  fate, 
With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim, 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets'  rim. 

Then  I  cast  loose  my  buff-coat,  each  holster  let  fall, 

Shook  off-  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all, 

Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear, 

Called  my  Roland  his  pet-name,  my  horse  without  peer — 

Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sung, — any  noise,  bad  or  good, 

Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is  friends  flocking  round, 

As  I  sat  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees  on  the  ground ; 

And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of  mine, 

As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine, 

Which  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent) 

Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news  from  Ghent. 


ELIZABETH    BARRETT    BROWNING.     1809— 1861. 


T  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned 

May  feel  the  heart's  decaying — 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  their  praying — 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness 

As  low  as  silence  languish ; 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm 

To  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 


O  poets  !   from  a  maniac's  tongue 
Was  poured  the  deathless  singing  ! 


COWPER'S  GRAVE. 


O  Christians !   at  your  cross  of  hope 
A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging ! 

O  men  !   this  man  in  brotherhood, 
Your  weary  paths  beguiling, 

Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace, 
And  died  while  ye  were  smiling. 

And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read 

Through  dimming  tears  his  story — 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell, 

And  darkness  on  the  glory — 
And  how,  when,  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds 

And  wandering  lights  departed, 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face 

Because  so  broken-hearted. 

He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify 

The  poet's  high  vocation, 
And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down 

In  meeker  adoration ; 
Nor  ever  shall  he  be  in  praise 

By  wise  or  good  forsaken ; 
Named  softly  as  the  household  name 

Of  one  whom  GOD  hath  taken ! 

With  sadness  that  is  calm,  not  gloom, 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him ; 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness, 

On  GOD,  whose  heaven  hath  won  him. 
Who  suffered  once  the  madness-cloud 

Towards  His  love  to  blind  him ; 
But  gently  led  the  blind  along, 

Where  beast  and  bird  could  find  him ; 

And  wrought  within  his  shattered  brain 

Such  quick  poetic  senses 
As  hills  have  language  for,  and  stars 

Harmonious  influences  ! 
The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  grass 

His  own  did  calmly  number; 
And  silent  shadow  from  the  trees 

Fell  o'er  him  like  a  slumber. 
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COWPER'S   GRAVE. 


The  very  world,  by  GOD'S  constraint, 

From  falsehood's  chill  removing, 
Its  women  and  its  men  became 

Beside  him  true  and  loving ! 
And  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods 

To  share  his  home  caresses, 
Uplooking  in  his  human  eyes 

With  sylvan  tendernesses. 

But  while  in  darkness  he  remained, 

Unconscious  of  the  guiding, 
And  things  provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing, 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth, 

Though  frenzy  desolated — 
Nor  man  nor  nature_s&tisfy 

Whom  only  GOD  created. 
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EDWARD    CAPERN.     1819. 


won 


ITH  sunbeams  for  their  curls, 

And  roses  for  their  cheeks, 
Give  me  the  Saxon  girls : 

Who  will  may  have  the  Greeks. 
Live  sapphires  are  their  eyes, 

Which  shame  the  light  o'  Spring  ; 
Birds  think  them  Summer  skies, 

And,  when  they  see  them,  sing. 
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THE    STANDARD     BOOK     OF    GAMES    AND    SPORTS. 

In  square  crown  Svo,  price  los.  6d.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 

THE    MODERN    PLAYMATE. 

A  Book  of  Games,  Sports,  and  Diversion  for  Boys  of  All  Ages. 

COMPILED  AND  EDITED  BY  THE  REV.  J.  G.  WOOD. 
With  Six  Hundred  New  Illustrations,  Engraved  by  DALZIELS,  HODGKIN,  &c. 


In  crown  S*<o,  price  ^s.  tod. ,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges. 

THE    HOME    BOOK    OF   PLEASURE 
AND    INSTRUCTION. 

An  Original  Work,  with  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Choice  Illustrations. 
EDITED  BY  MRS.  R.  VALENTINE, 

Editor  of  "The  Cirts  Own  Book"  "Aunt  Louisas  Picture-Book,"  &>c. 


AN     ENTIRELY    NEW    CHILDREN'S    GIFT     BOOK. 

In  sgnare  l6»to,  price  55.,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

ELSIE'S    EXPEDITION. 

BY  F.  E.  WEATHERLY,  M.A.     With  Original  Illustrations  by  H.  CROSS. 


In  crown  Svo,  price  js.,  cloth  gilt. 

GATH    TO    THE    CEDARS. 

A     RECORD    OF    TRAVEL    IN    THE    HOLY    LAND    AND    PALMYRA. 

BY  S.  H.  KENT. 
With  Original  Illustrations  from  Photographs  and  Drawings. 


In  small  crown  Svo,  price  7s.  6d.,  cloth,  gift  edges.     NEW  EDITION. 

KARR'S  TOUR  ROUND  MY  GARDEN. 

Re-edited  with  additional  Illustrations,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  paper. 


In  crown  Svo,  price  JS.  M.,  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

FLORA    SYMBOLICA; 

OK, 

THE    LANGUAGE   AND    SENTIMENT   OF  FLOWERS. 

INCLUDING  FLORAL  POETRY,  ORIGINAL  IND  SELECTED. 

COMPILED  AND  EDITED  BY  JOHN   INGRAM. 
With  Sixteen  pages  of  Original  Illustrations,  printed  in  Colours. 


BEDFORD   STREET,  STRAND. 
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